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“Yes! Pm on 
the CO-OP 
committee” 


MIND YOU, I’ve taken a keen 
interest in the Co-operative 
way of trading since I was 
It’s PRACTICAL — see 


a lad. 
how it’s grown! (Why, there are over ten million members to-day.) 
And it’s COMMON SENSE—you and your fellow-members own the 


It’s FAIR-— equal shares all round. 


shop you deal with and get its trading surplus as dividend. 


There are a lot of differences between Co-operative 
and ordinary trading. The Co-operative Movement is democratic. 
When you join a CO-OP you don’t just register as a customer : 
you become part-owner with your fellow members and so you have 
a vote, You elect the Management Committee from among your- 
selves—and if you don’t like the way they run things you can elect 
a new Committee. 


The democratic principle also governs the 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, which not only supplies all the 
CO-OPS in the country but which also controls 194 factories 
making most household needs, for it is owned and run by the 
retail Societies, who vote into office its Board of Directors. And 
it is the C.W.S trading surplus, distributed among Co-operative 
Societies, which makes your CO-OP dividend higher than it would 
otherwise be. 


So you can’t tell ME that C.W.S goods don’t cut 
the cost of living—I KNOW they do. 
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words will 
find this Idea and Word Chart a priceless 
boon. It’s a godsend to all. It gives the word 
you want when you want it. It provides 
brilliant word power. 

Gilbert Frankau says: ‘“. .. the best adjunct 
that I have so far discov ered—it is not going 
to leave my desk 


Send 1d, stamp TODAY for a specimen of 
the Idea and Word Chart embodied in a 
descriptive brochure. 


PSYCHOLOGY PUBLISHING CO., 
(vept. OT/HV23) 
Psychology House, MARPLE, Cheshire. 


LTD. 


Keep your youngsters free of 
colds, catarrh and _ bronchitis 
this year with POTTER’S 
CATARRH PASTILLES. 


These powerfully antiseptic 
pastilles keep chest and throat 
free of catarrh and congestion. 
Wonderfully effective in staving 
aff influenza, hay fever, coups 
etc. 1/44 per tin. 


plies 
limited, but 
well worth 
trying for. 
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Happy News Resolutions 


IMPOSSIBLE TO ESCAPE THAT STIR OF 
optimism which emerges in the New 
Year, even from under the snowstorm of 
unpaid bills, tax-demands and newly- 
invented forms, which the Old inevitably 
chutes upon us. In spite of the fact, too, 
that here in England, though the shortest 
day is past, the longer and harsher part 
of winter, the month of burst pipes and 
cracked radiators, is usually still before 
us. Irrationally, we observe the rites, 
believe for a moment that maybe the 
slate can be wiped clean, a new start be 
made, and briefly it seems easy to keep 
our resolutions. Illusory though much of 
that optimism may be, it is a good thing 
to be reminded that the future is always 
unpredictable; there are always some 
elements of crisis which we have over- 
looked; and we retain, as long as we 
are alive, the ability to change ourselves. 

OUR TIME pleads guilty to the con- 
ventional emotions of the season. We 
start the New Year with an increased 
confidence, a sharper enthusiasm, and a 
certainty of wide development. Conven- 
tionally, too, we have made our resolu- 
tions. Which, with admirable 
unconventionality, we shall keep. 

First, to work back as soon as possible 
to a regular schedule and appear on time. 
In the last few months the winds of 
circumstance have blown upon us some- 


what harshly, and driven us a little out 
of our course. For this reason our New 
Year greeting comes rather belatedly. 
But every month will see an improve- 
ment in this as in many other respects. 
Second, to publish a larger proportion of 
imaginative work, more poetry and 
fiction, with a wider range of illustra- 
tions. Then, to strive to create an ever 
closer relationship between ourselves and 
our readers (“without whom ...”). In 
this issue there are, figuratively, two blank 
pages. They are the pages which should 
have been filled by our correspondents. 
Readers of a magazine often do not 
realise how much they can be its makers. 
We put forward in these pages 
no pontifical pronunciamentos; rather 
we tend to discuss matters on which 
there can as yet be no final judgment. 
At least we aim to stimulate thought, to 
heighten appreciation, to encourage 
controversy. We do not expect to attract 
the reader who requires spoon-feeding. 
We should not be surprised if you caught 
us out contradicting ourselves in our own 
pages. By all means criticise us. By all 
means write and tell us when you dis- 
agree—or when you agree and can 
amplify a point which we have made. 
By such a continuous living contact 
between readers and editors is a maga- 
zine kept alive and perennially new. 


‘not lacking at this meeting. 


Congress for Peace 


AT ST. PANCRAS TOWN HALL ON DECEM- 
ber the fifteenth was held a meeting 
organised by those of our intellectual 
leaders who were present at the Inter- 
national Congress of Intellectuals for 
Peace and Culture at the Polish town 
of Wroclaw in the summer. It was 
decided unanimously to form a national 
committee to carry out the decisions of 
the International Congress, and to make 
the campaign for intellectual collabora- 
tion and world peace a continuity in this 
country. A large audience acclaimed 
without dissent the committee appointed. 
J. G. Crowther was in the chair, and 
messages of support were received from 
a large number of intellectual leaders, 
including Professor Blackett and Bishop 
Barnes. 

A current of lively controversy was 
Professor 
Olaf Stapledon, who opened the dis- 
cussion, while welcoming the positive 
results of the Wroclaw congress, made 
some sharp criticisms of points in 
its procedure, and called for a more 
friendly and self-critical spirit among all 
the nations concerned. 

He, in his turn, was strongly criticised 
by Louis Golding, who made a most 
moving speech (in spite of a recent attack 
of bronchitis), and was able to bring an 
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account of a parallel mecting held in 
Paris at which a vast and impressive body 
of French intellectuals pledged them- 
selves to carry forward the Wroclaw 
resolution. 


Among other distinguished speakers, 
Peter Blackman, the West Indian writer, 
particularly stole the evening with his 
eloquent wit. And not the least gratify- 
ing and surprising incident of the even- 
ing was the intrusion of an American 
soldier, straight from Berlin, who donated 
one hundred dollars, accompanied by a 
very American speech of terse and 
dramatic cogency which could not have 


been bettered if. it had been care- 
fully rehearsed. There was ample 
evidence in the discussion that many 


trade unions and trades councils had sent 
delegates to voice their desire for closer 
co-operation between the intellectuals and 
industry. 


We shall be publishing, in the near 
future, some remarkable drawings made 
by the young artists Ronald Searle and 
Paul Hogarth while they were in Poland 
last summer for the Wroclaw Congress, 
with a text specially written by the worid- 
famous author, Louis Golding. 


A Professional Number 


AS YOU WILL SEE FROM OUR REVIEW 
columns, the experience of the past year 
has aroused concern among workers in 
the various fields of art and entertainment 
about the basis of their productive 
activity. Both in the film and theatre 
world, problems of organisation are 
immediately affecting the standard of 
artistic productions. Appropriately 
enough, therefore, this is a _ par- 
ticularly “ professional’ number. Reflect- 
ing the general survey in our review 
columns, individual artists at the head 
of their professions discuss from _ the 
producer’s angle a variety of problems 
facing them in their work. 


Novel Into Film 


THERE HAS BEEN SOME CONTROVERSY 
lately over the writer’s place in the 
making of a film. Film companies have 
been criticised for “playing safe” in 
adapting well-known novels, instead of 
commissioning original stories to be 
written for the purpose of filming. 
Similarly, novelists have sometimes been 
criticised for writing with one eye on 
the film-rights. It is beyond question that 
the technique of many contemporary 
novelists, notably Graham Greene and 
John Steinbeck, has _ been — strongly 
influenced by the film. Film directors and 
producers are coming increasingly to 
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realise that “ it all begins with the writer.” 
Here Montagu Slater, who besides build- 
ing up for himself a considerable reputa- 
tion as a novelist and playwright, has had 
a very wide experience of film-making, 
puts forward the view that the novel is 
the best, if not the essential, form for the 
film story, and implies therein a more 
important place for the  script-writer 
than he is generally accorded. 


The Writer’s Own Reasons 


ARTHUR CALDER MARSHALL, WHOSE CON- 
fession that at one time he found it help- 
ful to wear a hat when writing, gives 
the title to his article, has his long-awaited 
new novel coming out next month. This 
is the first novel that Arthur Calder 
Marshall has published since the begin- 
ning of the war, though readers will still 
have vividly in their minds his brilliant 
book of imaginative reporting on Yugo- 
slavia, The Bridge. He also discusses in 
this number a professional problem, the 
writer’s relation to his society, about 
which there has been considerable con- 
troversy in past numbers of OUR TIME. 
A point which underlies Calder 
Marshall’s argument is that the imagina- 
tion and the reason work in different 
ways, and may even work in different 
directions in the same man. A writer 
may deduce from his own imaginative 
works philosophic conclusions which the 
whole effect of those works upon the 
reader contradicts. As D. H. Lawrence 
said: 

“This pseudo-philosophy of mine .. . 
is deduced from the novels and poems, 
not the reverse. The novels and poems 
come unwatched out of one’s pen.” 


Music, When Soft Voices Die... 


OF ALL PRODUCTIVE WORKERS, THE COM- 
poser of music must be the one whose 
work shows the most ludicrously dis- 
proportionate return. A symphony is the 
summing-up in musical terms of the whole 
wisdom and experience of a lifetime. How 
can one measure the effort and the value 
which has gone to the making of it? 
Yet one performance of that symphony 
will only bring to the composer a few 
pounds, and until, as Benjamin Frankel 
points out, he is “old and famous”, the 
composer can only count on very rare 
performances of so large-scale a work as 
a symphony. How then is the composer 
to exist in the intervening years before 
he is “old and famous” ? How is he to 
preserve any intellectual or technical 
integrity in the bull-ring of commercial 
hack-work ? These are the questions 
which the composers themselves discuss 


with complete frankness in this issue, 
composers already well known in the field 
of international music, if insufficiently 
known in their own country. 


Film Magnates’ Magnets 


THE FILM EXHIBITORS HAVE THEIR OWN 
poll every year to find out which 
individual stars have brought most money 
into the box office till. The results of 
their assessment for 1948 show the sur- 
prising (or isn’t it?) fact that among the 
leading three international money-makers 
are two British stars, Anna Neagle and 
Margaret Lockwood, only superseded for 
first place by Bing Crosby. Also placed 
above all other American stars are John 
Mills and Michael Wilding. If there is 
a moral here you are likely to find it in 
our film reviews. 


Poetry Anniversary 


THE POETRY SOCIETY CELEBRATES ITS 
fortieth anniversary this month, and its 
Review, which has had a notable pioneer- 
ing history in the publication of new 


poetry, leaps into a new lease of life — 


under the penetrating and comprehen- 


sive editorship of Mr. John Gawsworth. 


Mr. Gawsworth’s Collected Poems are 
to be published next month, and will be 
the subject of an article in the March 
issue of OUR TIME, the first of a series 
of “ Collected Poets ’’, which we shall run 
throughout the year, including articles 
on those contemporary living poets who 
have achieved the status of Collected 
editions. By this series, we hope to be 
able to arrive at a re-assessment of the 
position of accepted poetry in our time. 


It’s That Man No More 


AS WE GO TO PRESS, NEWS COMES, WHICH 
may seem to contradict the whole feel- 
ing of the opening of this editorial, of 
the sudden death of Tommy Handley. 
Sir William Haley, Director-General of 
the B.B.C., in his farewell appreciation 
of Tommy Handley, ended: “ there will 
never be anyone quite like that man 
again.” In our opinion, there will never 
be anyone quite unlike that man again, 
and that was the root of his popularity 
and his appeal. Like all great comics, 
Tommy Handley embodied the un- 
confessed predicament of every man’s 
“unconquerable soul”. Next month we 
shall print an article on the signifi- 
cance of ITMA by one of the originators 
and script-writers of that popular radio 
feature ““Meet The People”, Gordon 
Cruikshank. 


The Wilm 


as a Kind of Novel 


By Viontagu Slater 


who wrote the novel and worked on the script out of which the outstanding film “ Once 


A Jolly Swagman ” was created. The illustrations to this article are taken from that film. 


If IS A COMMONPLACE AMONG REVIEWERS 
to say of this or that novel that so-and- 
so was evidently writing with the films in 
mind, you can see his camera angles and 
his cuts and dissolves and his final close- 
up: and the implication is that the novel 
is unworthy to be considered as literature 
as a result. To reply that even a novelist 
lives in the world as he finds it, and that 
it might even be a good thing for him to 
remember that there are now three 
printing presses, or even four—radio, 
television and film as well as books— 
would seem to such critics, not so much 
a defence, as a confession. 

On the other side, among thoughtful 
film-critics and film-makers, it is usually 
accepted as an axiom that the best films 
are those made from an original story, 
that is to say a story written for the film. 
True, history provides several discon- 
certing examples which suggest the case 
is arguable—Odd Man Out, The Fallen 
Idol, Of Mice and Men, The Grapes of 
Wrath, Lone White Sail, the great Gorki 
trilogy. A heresy I have adopted, and 
cling to, asserts that a film made from 
a novel is not necessarily worse than a 
film made from an original story, and 
may even be better. To argue the case, 
I don’t think we need be reduced to 
enumerating films and counting heads, 
for there are reasons. 

Technically the novel has more resem- 
blances to the film than one might at 
first think. Sharp, visual writing is a 
virtue, though perhaps not an essential 
one in the novelist. When we think of the 
great moments in Dickens or Tolstoy we 
say we can see them. I came across a 
small, but significant example, in Tour- 


geniev, the other day. A youngster 
brooding in a sunlit coppice looks up to 
see his beloved walking a little distance 
away. He is not sure whether to go and 
meet her or whether to run. He is in love 
and he is shy. He is not even sure whether 
she is approaching or receding, and as 
he watches her passing through the 
filagree of sunlight and shadow beneath 
the trees, he bethinks himself, “If she 
were not walking towards me the patches 
of sun would be moving downwards 
across her frock: but they are moving 
upwards, so she is coming towards me.” 

The sportsman’s sharp observation 
given as it is here an emotional tone, is 
not bad writing, because it would also 
be good film. 

But as well as sight, film is sound. One 
can soon see that in dialogue, for instance, 
the procedure of the film-maker is nearer 
to that of the novelist than say that of 
the playwright. Perhaps I am on con- 
troversial ground here, but I should have 
thought, in general, that the aim of both 
film-maker and novelist in a dialogue 
scene is to come to the point quickly, the 
dialogue should be pithy, distilled. The 
playwright can build up his scene in 
thousands of words of dialogue: the film- 
maker, and mostly the novelist too, 
employs other means, and scores his 
dramatic point in a mere dozen words 
or so. 

I think too, that the film-maker finds 
uses for a common trick of novelists. He 
will take pains to dramatise his descrip- 
tions, link-passages, or comment, and 
having done this he sometimes finds the 
really dramatic scenes, carried as they 
are by their own momentum and excite- 


ment, can be more effective if played 
indirectly. Thus in a novel they can be 
set down in narrative form or in oratio 
obliqua, in a film they can be played 
silent. (Recall how many of the big scenes 
in Oliver Twist are silent sequences: the 
long sequence in which Oliver asks for 
more, hasn’t a word of dialogue till Oliver 
speaks his couple of words . . . and then 
we cut smack into the middle of a meeting 
of the Board of Guardians). 

These are just hints, clues that may or 
may not lead to something. There is a 
great deal more on a sound track than 
mere dialogue. There is, of course, music, 
effects, commentary, narrative, and what 
film-makers call “thought voice”: and 
at once we are nearly where we came in, 
we are back with the early novelists who 
thought of a simple means of getting 
inside a character’s mind, and had their 
characters write each other introspective 
letters. 

Commentary, narrative, and the 
thought - voice, give our film - makers 
resources of which playwrights, at least 
by current convention, can make little 
use. This brings me to a point which is 
more difficult to express, perhaps because 
it is more profound or perhaps because 
I have not thought it out properly. I shall 
put it this way to begin with, that the film 
is a combination of narrative, drama and 
comment, and combines these elements 
much as a novelist does (or as Homer did 
in the Iliad, and you remember Ralph Fox 
calls the novel, “the epic of the 
bourgeoisie ”’). 

I would add that playwrights these last 
two centuries have dropped or minimised 
the other elements, concentrating almost 
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entirely on dramatic illusion. [ am putting 
the point cautiously this time, because 
when I last tried it on an audience I was 
full of this (fruitful, I thought) idea of 
the correspondence between film and the 
novel, and the opposition between film 
and play, till somebody said, “ What about 


Hamlet?” An obvious point, but it 
caught me on the hop, and it was only 
an hour or so later, when we’d given up 
arguing and fallen back on coffee, that I 
decided ; the answer is, Elizabethan plays 
are different. Elizabethan plays combine 
their elements of narrative and drama 
with the same sort of richness that 
novelists use. Later playwrights eschew 
narrative, but think of Hamlet’s narrative 
of the sea-voyage and the thought-voice 
of the soliloquies! Sometimes I think one 
of the troubles in the theatre is the habit 
of specialisation, which has led play- 
wrights to leave to novelists so many of 
the effects the theatre formerly embraced. 
Recently, David Magarshack made what 
was to me an illuminating comment, that 
what Stanislavsky really did was ‘to 
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bring the novel back into the theatre,” 
and he argues that the theatrical virtues 
Stanislavsky discovered in Chehov were 
novelists’ virtues, pointing out, too, that 
Turgenitev’s A Month in the Country, was 
a failure on the stage till Stanislavsky 
produced it in a new way, the novelist’s 
way. 

It seems to me that novelists have 
recently been coming through a difficult 
patch, in which the very basis of the 
novel, as a form of literature, seemed to 
be in doubt. Novelists like Henry James, 
Proust, Forster, Virginia Woolf, and 
especially James Joyce, carrying certain 
elements in the novel to a logical con- 
clusion, made one feel that these writers 
had either achieved a reductio ad 
absurdum or else (to use Valéry’s figure) 
they had worked out the algebraical 
formulae, and left the rest of us nothing 
but the dull job of translating the algebra 
back into arithmetic. Perhaps it was the 
same worry in another form, when one 
felt the trouble about the novel is that it 
is too elastic, too many-sided. In an art- 


form one prays for physical limitations, 
such aS We are given in poetry by the 
number of syllables in a line, or in the 
theatre by the size of the stage, the 
accommodation in the orchestra pit, and 
the size and architecture of the theatre 
building. 

Then, suddenly, one fine day we woke 
up to the fact that the film with its 
multiple sound track, music effects, 
dialogue, narrative and thought-voice did, 
in fact, translate into physical terms some 
of these vague powers of the novel—and 
it certainly provided physical limitations 
of a new sort. Might this not lead writers 
to a fresh exploration of all the ways of 
combining narrative and character study, 
comment and drama? Will future 
historians look back on a period when 
the film revivified the novel ? Something 
of this sort could happen. 

One of the reasons why I think a novel 
may be as good a basis for a film as an 
original story, and perhaps even better, 
is that to get the best results your original 
story has to be written practically as a 


novel in the first place. Film is a co- 
operative art, but the collaboration begins 
after the writer has brought back the 
fruits of his solitude. When a writer is 
working on an original film story, there 
is the abiding temptation to sketch this 
and that scene roughly, saying, “ We'll 
work them out later,’ which in practice 
generally means they are never truly 
worked out at all. We take short cuts and 
invent conventional solutions, the normal 
products of collaborative writing. Per- 
haps the unsatisfied feeling one has at the 
end of such a film means the writer has 
not had enough solitude. In writing an 
Opera the composer begins after the 
librettist has finished: and in film, too, 
collaboration should begin after the 
writer has finished. The writer then puts 
his script to the test of external reality— 
and external reality in this case, as in all 
others, is the test of other people’s 
imaginations. In the light of this test the 
writer may revise, he may be changed 
and make changes: and this is the 
effective kind of collaboration. 


Ghe Pantomime 


SERRANO 5 


A STORY BY OLIVIA MANNING 


MRS, JACKSON CAME ALMOST AS FAR AS 
the dockyard gates with Anna, then she 
said: “Now go and tell the policeman 
who you are. He'Jl ring up your father 
and your father will come down.” 

Anna had not realised her mother was 
going to leave her so soon. Her parents 
were on speaking terms just them. She 
and Marie had overheard their father 
promising not to see Mrs. Borrow again. 
‘That was all over, he said, everything 
was going to be different in future. So: 
“Why won't you wait until he comes?” 
asked Anna. 

No, Mrs. Jackson wanted to go back 
to Marie, who had a bilious attack. 
Anna went on alone to the high stone 
archway with its gilded coat of arms. An 
icy wind seemed to be blowing into and 
out of the dockyard at the same time. 
Everything under the hard, grey sky had 
been swept clean-edged by the wind. 
Anna stood holding on to her navy-blue 
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school hat while she waited for her father. 
The policeman was searching the kit of 
half a dozen sailors who were coming 
ashore, and when he had telephoned to 
the designer’s office, he took no more 
notice of her. 

Inside the dockyard, because of the 
broad, wide, cobbled spaces, everything 
looked lighter and cleaner than outside. 
The low buildings stood far apart. In the 
distance were the masts and funnels of 
ships. Straight ahead, in dry dock, stood 
the old flagship — brilliantly fresh, 
brilliantly romantic with its colours and 
gold paint, its rows of little windows 
in the stern and all the intricacies of its 
rigging. While she waited, she listened 
to the sailors making jokes with the 
policeman. 

The policeman was feeling inside a big 
canvas bag. “What have you got 
there ?”” he askec. 

“ Dirty washing, chum,” said the sailor 


in mild, humorous tones. 

“Feels more like a tin of tobacco to 
me,” said the policeman. 

“You must have got hold of the 
buttons, chum,” said the sailor. Anna 
watched anxiously, but the policeman was 
smiling. “O.K. Pass along,” he said. 

Her father appeared round the corner 
of a building. He was still adjusting the 
collar of his coat as he came towards 
her. She knew he had worked in his 
office through the luncheon-hour, eating 
only a sandwich, so he would be free 
to take his daughters to the pantomime. 
Mrs. Jackson had said: “‘ That’s the first 
time your father has ever put himself 
out to take you children anywhere.” 

““Where’s Marie ” he asked. 

“She was so excited she got a bilious 
attack.” 

“What a pity! Well, no time to lose.” 
Outside the gate he took Anna’s hand. 
“How cold you are!” he said, and 


rubbed her fingers briskly between his 
palms. 

When she smiled up at him, she found 
him looking down at her with an affec- 
tionate kindliness that reminded her of 
the time before the trouble started at 
home. The constraint usual between them 
suddenly broke down. Before they 
reached the end of the long, high, bare 
dockyard wall, they were both talking 
and laughing with a freedom she did not 
feel with her mother. If all the trouble 
was really over, she thought, it was going 
to be lovely. 

People were crowding into the theatre. 
Anna saw some girls from her school who 
stared at seeing her with her father. She 
hung on to his hand as he wert to the 
box office and asked the man to try and 
re-sell Marie’s ticket. The man took it 
back at once. “ Full house to-day,” he 
said. Near-by stood a group of children 
from a wealthy part of the town, all talk- 
ing with unselfconscious exactness and 
confidence of pantomimes they had seen 
in past years. This was the first time 
Anna had been in a theatre. Her cheeks 
grew warm and she turned away from the 
rich children as though they made no 
impression on her at all. 

“Come on,” said her father. They 
went up a red-carpeted, cream-enamelied 
stairway marked “ Dress Circle”. At the 
top was a crescent-shaped passage from 
Which doors opened on to the theatre. 
Here some grown-ups were seated on little 
gilt chairs and sofas while a string of 
small children were chasing one another 
excitedly through the shifting crowd. 
About half the dress circle audience was 
already seated. Mr. Jackson had cleverly 
got seats in the front row. As he tilted 
down Anna’s seat for her, the orchestra 
came filing into position from a hole 
under the stage. Each man came in 
doubled up, holding on to his instrument, 
his face lifted to look at the audience. 
Anna gazed behind her at the rows of 
seats rising from three galleries of 
diminishing opulence, up and up to the 
great painted ceiling where cherubs 
played with trumpets, wreaths and masks. 
From the centre of the ceiling hung a 
crystal chandelier that dazzled the sight. 
In the cream-enameiled walls with their 
gilded decorations of fruit and flowers, 
the boxes were set like red pockets. The 
largest was surmounted by a gilt crown. 


“Why a crown?” whispered Anna. 

“ Because it’s the royal box,” said Mr. 
Jackson. 

“You mean the King sits in it.” 

“Well, he would if he were here.” 

“Is he ever here ? ” 

But Mr. Jackson was gazing over the 
side at the seats in the staJls. Before the 
stage hung a safety curtain painted with 


the shabby panorama of a garden. As 
soon as the orchestra had finished tuning 
up, it broke into a loud overture and the 
safety curtain slid up. Behind were heavy 
crimson curtains tasselled with gold. 
“It’s lovely, Daddy,” said Anna. But 
Mr. Jackson did not hear her. He was 
gazing down steadily at the people now 
hurrying to their places below. Anna, 
gazing too, saw three ladies and two 
gentlemen walking round the front of the 
stalls and up the centre aisle. One of 
the ladies had her face raised towards the 


dress circle. Mr. Jackson sat back into his 
seat with a sigh and opened the pro- 
gramme he had been holding in his 
hand. The lights were dimming. 

“We've forgotten to look at it,” he 
said. “Now what’s the first scene ? 
“The kitchen of the Red Lion Inn, 
London Town’.” 

The overture stopped with a bang. A 
little jig began. The curtain swung up 
and there was Dick and his cat at the 
kitchen sink singing ‘“ Lots and lots and 
lots of dirty dishes.” Dick was washing 
and wiping as hard as he could, but the 
more dishes he washed, the more came 
pouring into the sink through a hole 
in the wall. The cat tried to help, but he 
was really rather a hindrance as he kept 
getting between the legs of his harassed 
master. Whenever his master ordered 
him back to work he would give the 
audience a wink with one of his 
enormous eyes, go to the sink, pick out 
the dirtiest dish, stare at it in disgust, 
then smash it and throw the pieces out 
of the window. The pile of broken dishes 
could be seen growing bigger and bigger 
outside the window. Soon the children 
were shouting with laughter every time 
the cat gave them a wink. When Dick 
got tired of dish-washing, he sat down 
to rest. The cat took a rest, too, and tried 
to persuade his master to leave the inn 


and seek their fortune elsewhere. This 
led Dick to sing a song about his love for 
Gloria, the innkeeper’s daughter, that 
ferced him to stay and work there so he 
could sometimes see her. The cat listened 
dolefully and waved a paw to the sad 
refrain. Just as the song ended in came 
Gloria herself. The lovers threw them- 
selves into each other’s arms and sang 
a duet about love while the cat looked 
more doleful than before. When the duet 
ended the two did a dance that was 
caricatured by the cat, then all three 
began juggling with plates. Dick and 
Gloria juggled beautifully, but the cat 
broke so many dishes that when the door 
opened and in came the innkeeper’s wife, 
every child in the audience gave an ‘Oh!’ 
of terror. The innkeeper’s wife was very 
tall and thin with an enormous red nose, 
a red and blue checked dress. a red 
bonnet and a fat, red umbrella. The 
minute she entered she started shouting 
angrily and whacking things with the 
umbrella. “f won’t have it. { won't 
have it,” she shouted in a deep voice. 
Behind her carne a little man in long 
yellow plus-fours. The innkeeper was 
obviously kind-hearted and fond of his 
daughter, but he was so frightened of 
his wife that he could say nothing all the 
time but “No, my dear”, and “ Yes, my 
dear’, whenever she spoke. Sometimes 
he said “ No” when he should have said 
“Yes, and this led to more trouble and 
more laughter. As the innkeeper’s wife 
was whacking her way round the kitchen, 
Dick, Gloria and the cat tried to hide the 
broken plates by passing them behind 
their backs. Sometimes by mistake they 
were passed to the inukeeper, who almost 
gave the game away each time, and some- 
times, somehow, they got into the hands 
of his wife, who passed them on without 
realising what she was doing. The child- 
ren laughed so much they could not hear 
what was being said on the stage, but 
the jokes were all repeated two or three 
times, so they got across at last. It was 
soon clear that Mrs. Innkeeper had 
decided to put her foot down. She sang 
a very angry song about it and when her 
shoe appeared with a thump from under 
her skirt it was about two feet long. She 
said she would let Dick remain as dish- 
washer, but the cat would have to go. 


Dick looked in a distracted way from his 
cat to Gloria and said he would have 
to stay; he could not tear himself away 
from his beloved. At that the cat began 
to sob broken-heartedly. When Dick tried 
to comfort him, he turned away and 
sobbed more than before, so that soon 
Dick was crying too, then Gloria and 
even the innkeeper. They all begged the 
innkeeper’s wife to let the cat stay until 
she, also, burst into tears. But when 
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they thought she was relenting she said 
no, she was only crying over the broken 
dishes. Dick then said he would go with 
his cat and seek his fortune elsewhere. 
When he had made it, he would return 
and marry Gloria. The scene closed with 
a farewell duet between the lovers, the 
cat, the innkeeper and even his wife join- 
ing in the chorus. 

The next scene showed Dick and his 
cat at night trying to get to sleep in a 
wood near London. ‘The cat was very 
funny in his attempts to cheer Dick up 
and when Dick would not try to answer 
the riddles, the children in the audience 
answered for him, It all ended with 
fairies singing them to sleep. 

“ But the fairies were real children,” 
said Anna, when the lights went up. 

“Yes,” Mr. Jackson looked at his pro- 
gramme. “They are Madame Hilton’s 
Dancing Pupils.” He moved resilessly, 
looked cver the edge and then said sud- 
denly: “1 just want to go and speak to 
some friends. You stay and read the 
programme like a good girl.” He hurried 
eff and left Anna alone. She sat staring 
at the programme. ‘The interval was a 
long one. The children pushed past her 
to buy chocolates and lemonade. Girls 
in black with little white aprons brought 
rounds trays of tea. People who knew 
one another talked across her. She felt 
her cheeks burning and to hide them 
leant over the rail and watched the 
activity in the stalls. Down below among 
the parents and children, she saw the 
party of three ladies and two gentlemen 
she had seen come in. Her father was 
coming up the aisle towards them. The 
group did not take much notice of him, 
but one of the ladies rose at once and 
went out with him through the nearest 
door. For the first time in her life, Anna 
recognised in a relationship a warmth of 
complete understanding. That, she knew, 
must be Mrs. Borrow. He had broken 
his promise already and she felt in a 
strange way, as though it were her own, 
his helplessness and the futility of his 
promises. She sat back in her seat and 
hid her face in the programme. She was 
worried by guilt and jealousy and by her 
understanding of what she had seen. She 
was Wotried especially by her understand- 
ing because she felt that to be a disloyalty 
to her mother. She set herself to read 
the whole programme through again. 
Before she got to the end of it, the lights 
dimmed. Her father had not returned. 

Anna sat through the next act alone. 
She kept glancing at the empty seat beside 
her and down at Mrs. Borrow’s empty 
seat. She found it difficult to follow the 
next act. The scene was outside the Red 
Lion Inn and the townspeople were sing- 
ing and dancing in honour of the king’s 
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birthday. Lhe aldermen were seated at 
the tables drinking tankards of beer and 
discussing who would be next Lord 
Mayor. The political jokes bewildered 
the children, but the grown-ups laughed 
a lot. Dick and his cat reappeared, still 
on their way out of London. Then came 
the king leading his birthday procession. 
He was another comic character and he 
asked the innkeeper simple riddles to 
which the cat gave answers so much 
cleverer than the right answers that the 
king was astonished. Anna missed the 
point of many of them. She could not 
understand the piece of cleverness by 
which the cat persuaded the king to elect 
Dick Lord Mayor. She was relieved when 
bells carried in the air by fairies sang 
“Turn again, Whittington, thrice Lord 
Mayor of London” and the curtain fell. 

Mr. Jackson returned before the 
second interval ended. He looked flushed 
and happy. “I’m so sorry,” he said, “I 
was talking with a friend... .” 

“1 know,” said Anna quickly, “I saw 
you go out with a lady.” 

“Oh!” Mr. Jackson was silent for 
some moments, then as the curtain rose 
he whispered: “This will be the big 
scene.” 

Anna found she could not enjoy it as 
she had enjoyed the first. Much of the 
fun seemed to have gone out of it all. 
Yet it was, she agreed, a gorgeous Scene. 
It showed the throne-room of the palace 
on the night of the big ball. Dick, now 
a friend of the king, looked magnificent 
in sky-blue satin and silver. Each pair 
of courtiers was dressed in a different 
colour. All the aldermen and the inn- 
keeper and his wife were present in their 
best clothes. The innkeeper’s wife looked 
so atrocious in an emerald green and 
orange striped dress, bonnet, umbrella, 
stockings and boots, it was difficult to 
understand how she got into the palace 
at ail. The cat was there, too, looking 
very smart in a cape and red top-boots. 
Only Gloria was absent, and Dick, who 
was flirting with a plump royal princess, 
seemed to have forgotten her. The 
audience learnt that she had run away 
from home to avoid marrying an alder- 
man whose suit her mother favoured. 
“ Don’t worry,” said the innkeeper’s wife 
to the alderman, “ she’ll come back and 
be glad to marry you.” When everyone 
went off to the banquet, the cat remained 
alone on the stage and it became evident 
that, in spite of his prosperity, he was 
not happy. Dick no longer had the time 
to devote to him and he only wished they 
were both back in the kitchen washing 
dishes. He still had, he said, a memento 
of those happy days, and he suddenly pro- 
duced from nowhere an enormous fish- 
bone, complete with head and tail, with 


which he did a waltz. Then poor Gloria, 
in rags and in tears, entered and threw 
herself into the cat’s arms. She expected, 
she said, to die of starvation—here the 
cat offered here the fishbone—but first 
she must see her beloved Dick for the last 
time. The cat then had an idea and, dart- 
ing from the room, returned with a 
magnificent dress. Gloria, he was sure, 
had only to be as finely dressed as the 
princess to regain Dick’s regard—and so 
it came about. The scene ended with 
the lovers reunited and the royal princess 
suddenly realising that all the time she 
had been in love with the alderman, who 
quickly transferred his affections to her 
from Gloria. Everyone sang a song about 
true love while silver tissue curtains 
descended to transform the scene. 

Out in the street it was dark. The shop 
lights glittered through icy air. 

“What about tea?” suggested 
Jackson. 

“ Mummy’s expecting us back for tea 
she said,” said Anna. 

“ All right, then, we'll go back.” 

The strain had returned between them. 
On the bus Mr. Jackson said with diffi- 
culty: “I wouldn’t mention to your 
mother that I met a lady... . She might 
think it odd.” 

“T won't say anything,” said Anna. 

She was glad to get into the warm 


Mr. 


‘sitting-room where Marie was lying on a 


couch recovering from her bilious attack. 
Their mother was making toast by the 
fire. The Christmas decorations | still 
hung round the mantelpiece. Here Anna 
was able to talk naturally about the 
pantomime, mimicking the cat so well 
that Marie became weak with giggles. 

Mr. Jackson drank his tea in silence. 
As soon as he went upstairs to put on 
his old coat and slippers, Mrs. Jackson 
caught \Anna’s arm and whispered 
quickly: “I suppose she wasn’t there ? 
I suppose he didn’t go off and talk to 
anyone during the interval ? ” 

Anna gave her mother a startled look. 
She blushed darkly and said: “I don't 
know.” 

“Tell me at once,’ Mrs. Jackson 
gripped her arm tighter. ‘ You wouldn’t 
deceive me, Anna! So she was there! I 
felt it. I always know. And what hap- 
pened ? Did he go and speak to her ? 
Tell me at once. I suppose he told you 
to say nothing about it? ” 

“ Well, there was a lady, but...” 

“Ant? 

“It may have been a different lady.” 

Mrs. Jackson stood up and remained 
standing with her hand on the mantel- 
piece. She stared at the door through 
which her husband would return. Anna 
knew there was nothing she could say 
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The Composer Speaks 


At a meeting of musicians held in London a number of leading contemporary composers 


discussed the problems facing the composer to-day. We print here a transcript of what 


was said by the four leaders in this discussion. 


i. By Christian Darnton 


Composer of “ Stalingrad Overture”, 
Cantilena for String Orchestra, Epic 
Suite for Violin and Piano, Concertino 
for Piano and String Orchestra, incidental 
music for “ King Lear”, “ Romeo and 
Juliet”, “The Merchant of Venice’’, 
and a number of films. Author of “ You 
and Music” (Pelican Books) and “ You 
Call The Tune” (to be published this 


year). 


J THINK IT LIKELY THAT IT HAS ALWAYS BEEN 
difficult to be a composer. Within the last 
150 years or so—that is, since the Industrial 
Revolution—it has seldom been easy for a 
composer to sustain a decent livelihood by 
the fruits of his labour alone. Also, during 
this period, composers have often been 
confronted by complaints from numbers of 
people that their music was difficult to 
understand, and even that it was ‘“ ugly.” 
These two difficulties—of getting a living 
at the job, and of writing music that pleases 
his audience--confront the composer today 


in a more intense form, It is common 
knowledge that from the beginnings of 


European Art Music, which may be said to 
date from the 10th century, composers have 
been sustained by some form of patronage ; 
either by the Church during the period of 
Church Feudalism, or by the secular nobility 
after the Reformation, or by the mercantile 
bourgeoisie. But the Industrial Revolution 
resulted in, among other things, the decay 
and final disappearance of patronage as an 
institution. The composer became “ free- 
lance.” And, unless he was _ fortunate 
enough to be the sort of person who wrote 
music that was generally popular among 
people who were prepared to pay to hear 
it, he was in general unable to devote him- 
self to the art unless he got the means of 
livelihood from some other source. 

This particular difficulty, which takes on 
such an acute form today, is therefore not 
new in itself. It is a difficulty of degree. 

During the periods of patronage, music 
was always addressed to a _ particular 
audience. In general,. the music of com- 
posers such as Bach or Haydn was liked 
well enough by the audience for wnom it 
was designed. Perhaps Beethoven, whose 
lifetime spanned the — transition from 


mercantile capitalism to industrial capitalism, 
can be said to represent the beginnings of 
the “free-lance” type of composer who 
flourished in the “ Romantic” era. In his 
last works (for example, the posthumous 
string quartets) we already find music that 
is far from easy to understand. It is fair 
to say that this music can be appreciated 
only by an accustomed  concert-going 
audience with a fairly high level of musical 
education. By the time we come to con- 
temporary composers such as Schoenberg 
we find that their music makes an appeal 
to an audience which is numerically 
diminishing compared to the vast new 
potential audience which consists of anyone 
who possesses a radio receiver. We thus 
see that the character of the audience today 
has changed. No Jonger is it confined to 
the cultured few. Our audiences consist 
of the listening world. 


it seems to me, therefore, that it is 
unreasonable to complain that one’s music 
is not generally liked, if one is writing 
eclectic music which is directed at a 
specialised audience of musically informed 
people. Now, [am quite sure that Haydn's 
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symphonies would not have been liked by 
the ‘‘man in the street” of his day (had he 
had the opportunity of hearing it). I do 
not believe that the reason for this would 
have lain so much in the nature of the 
musical idiom, or language, as in the sus- 
tained effort of listening to music cast in 
symphonic form; even, perhaps, to the 
conception of sitting and passively listening 
to any music, instead of taking an active 
part in it. The spread of general education, 
even though the bulk of it is_ still 
“elementary,” plus the increased social 
opportunity of hearing music, accounts for 
its more widespread acceptance today. 
Coupled with these reasons is the vital one 
that what Haydn (for example) had to say 
is still of fundamental and general concern 
and interest. It is this attribute which gives 
his music and the music of other “great” 
composers its enduring quality. The 
peculiar difficulty of the composer of 
eclectic Art Music of today resides in the 
undoubted fact that it is addressed to a 
largely unknown and unorganised audience 
who, in our city (for example) can be num- 
bered only in hundreds. Even the music of 
contemporary “successful” composers such 
as Walton and Rawsthorne is, as yet, liked 
only by the “musically educated.” And 
they are a bare handful compared to the 
vast majority of music-lovers who seek their 
musical pleasures elsewhere. 

This brings me to the third factor: the 
Split in music. Yet another consequence of 
the Industrial Revolution was that music 
became a commodity, an article of exchange 
value, which could be produced commer- 
cially for profit. Weber, who was working 
at the time of the Congress of Vienna, was 
probably the last composer who could turn 
his hand equally to composing an opera or 
the Valses Favories for the Empress Marie 
Louise, without thinking any the less of him- 
self. But thereafter the line divided into 
the black and white sheep of those com- 
posers who wouldn’t dream of putting their 
names to a popular tune and of those who, 
with a similar but inverted snobbery, 
sneered at the highbrow stuff of the 
symphonists and so on. It is the existence 
of this Commercialised Music that is the 
new factor of today. It has taken the place 
of Folk Music in those countries which have 
become infected by the social conditions 
necessary for its flourishing. As commercial 
interests have got their hooks into music 


ever more firmly, so also has this music 
become increasingly debased and common- 
place. This Commercialised Music has to a 
considerable extent alienated large sections 
of the population from other kinds of music, 
because its insidious quality has a sufficiently 
cunning correspondence to the actual social 
and emotional needs of people to dupe and 
dope them. There is no other music today 
which presents for the general mass of the 
people even the appearance of providing 
comparable emotional satisfaction—illusory 
though this satisfaction is, in fact. 

In my opinion this split in music is the 
fundamental feature of the contemporary 
musical scene. I believe that it is necessary 
to bridge the gulf. This cleavage in music 
is a social product. The solution of the 
problems arising are therefore not “ purely 
musical.” This musical gulf cannot be 
bridged until the social gulf is likewise 
abolished. The dawnings of Socialism in 
many parts of the world are, in fact, 
beginning to bring this about. I believe 
that those composers who try to evade the 
issues by consciously “‘composing for the 
future”’ are doomed to sterility. I say this 
because the social attitude necessary to this 


way of thinking involves a_ deliberate 
dissociation of the composer from the 
general stream of life. It is an attitude 


which leads to the Ivory Tower. And IJ 
think it unlikely that the musical products 
of such solitary communings will produce 
anything more than an extremely private 
record of personal problems which results 
in what Caudwell has termed unsocialised 
fantasies which cannot be of general and 
public concern. Such music, in my 
estimation, will be likely to appeal only 
to those who are similarly afflicted. And 
since it would appear that one of the 
characteristics of such music is obscurantism, 
formalism and devices of novel sonorities 
and so forth, I believe that by the time 
the bulk of people has “caught up” 
with it (so to speak)}—in the sense that 
the nature of the actual musical sounds 
themselves no longer presents insuperable 
obstacles to its general acceptance—the 
content of the music will have no general 
social significance. 

I have enumerated three factors which, 
in my opinion, constitute the special diffi- 
culties of being a composer today. Namely: 
the difficulty of earning a livelihood by the 
exercise of one’s art; the difficulty of which 


audience one is addressing; and the diffi- 
culty arising out of the split in music. 

I must mention a fourth and_ final 
difficulty arising out of this last: that is, 
the curious difficulty of the absence of style, 
to which Alan Bush drew attention recently. 
He pointed out that various past periods 
have always had associated with them a 
system of composing upon which everyone 
was agreed. Bach, Handel and their con- 
temporaries pursued the same method of 
composing. So, also, Haydn and Mozart 
had a common method. But this present 
epoch has the curious distinction of musical 
anarchy. Art Music is divided against 
itself. Schoenberg, Hindemith, Stravinsky— 
not to mention Haba and the micro-tone 
composers—all have “ their own” individual 
methods of composition. This constitutes 
a very considerable difficulty for the com- 
poser today. In its origins this anarchy is 
the product of the enforced isolation of the 
composer, bereft alike of economic stability 
and of any social affinities. I do not believe 
that the solution of this problem is 
dependent on someone writing yet another 
book on how to compose music, or on the 
theoretical evolution of an’ acceptable 
lingua franca. I believe that the solution 
will come only when the other three diffi- 
culties have been resolved. For only then 
will composers be able to regain their lost 
status in the community. 

In England the development of musical 
life is beginning to take on the form of a 
new kind of patronage: State and municipal ~ 
patronage. It is by no means visionary to 


‘foresee the time when not only executive 


musicians will be sustained in economic 
stability by these means—and this happy 
development has already begun—but com- 
posers also will be commissioned by the 
State and by the municipalities to compose 
music for all sorts of occasions outside the 
present limited scope of music for Royal 
weddings and the like. Proper working 
conditions of this sort will restore composers 
in their own estimation as well as in the 
estimation and affection of the general 
public. This will provide the conditions for 
resolving the present difficulties of writing 
generally acceptable music, which does not 
involve the composer “being untrue to 
himself.” It will be the means of bridging 
the gulf between Art Music and Commer- 
cialised Music. And it will lay the basis 
for evolving a true and genuine style. 


Mi. By Elizabeth Lutyens 


Composer of “ Six Chamber Concertos”, 
{ites solpuios Ouadrtets, 9 Ghe, Pit td 
dramatic scene with words by W. R. 
Rodgers, to be performed at this year’s 
International Music Festival, and 
“ Requiem for the Living” for chorus 
and orchestra, just completed. 
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1 DISAGREE WHOLEHEARTEDLY WITH THE 
views just expressed by Christian Darnton 
and note as particularly significant the order 
in which he put them. First came the 
necessity of a composer making a livelihood; 
second, the difficulty of writing music 
intelligible and likeable to his audience ; 
third, the difficulty of bridging the gap 


between * popular” and serious music. 

I would consider the necessity of making 
a livelihood the least important of all. Many 
a good composer has starved and suffered 
in the course of writing his best music. The 
first question I put to myself is “Am I a 
composer?” Arriving at an honest answer 
to this question may be a long, arduous 


process, involving perhaps years of training, 
writing and ruthless self-questioning. Put- 
ting all but the purely musical considera- 
tions aside, the composer must decide for 
himself whether he has the right to say “I 
am a composer.” 


The style of a composer is something 
which only he can work out for himself ; it 
will not come from the advice or decrees 
of a Church or political party, but will 
develop from his training and his own 
individual musical impulses. We composers 
do not live alone. We live in a community 
and share the experiences and emotions of 
that community. Our one duty is to write 
the best music we possibly can in the hope 


that, if it means something to us, it will 
mean something to our fellow-human 
beings. 

It is true that it is now easier for a 
composer to make a living by writing music 
for radio and for films, but even this is no 
easy task. He may so easily be destroyed 
as a composer by success. Success is one 
of the greatest dangers to the young 
composer. 

Some people have suggested that our 
composers should make a return to our 
own musical tradition, to our folk song ; but 
it might well be asked, where is this tradi- 
tion now? We have only to listen to the 
B.B.C.’s Country Magazine programme in 


its efforts to discover this tradition. In a 
remote country village they fish out some 
poor old man of 78 and find they have to 
fill him up with about 24 pints before he 
can remember a single tune. 

I find, unlike Christian Darnton, that 
taking over the rdle of musical historian 
doesn’t help me at all to write music. If 
you've got burst pipes in the house, you 
don’t call in a man for his knowledge of 
the history of plumbing. 

The composer must never allow con- 
siderations of livelihood, or contemporary 
popular acclaim to interfere with or 
influence his creative activity. Mozart never 
did. He was far too busy writing music. 


“U0. By Benjamin Frankel 


Composer of Three String Quartets, 


many times broadcast, and much music 


for films, ete. 


IF THE PREVIOUS CONTRIBUTORS 


composers can be found to agree. 


One of the great paradoxes of our time is 


that although communication between 
musicians of all countries is easier today 
than it ever has been in world history (to 
hear what sort of music they are perform- 
ing in China one has only to turn a radio 
dial), universality of style is less evident at 
the time when Bach had to travel hundreds 
of miles on foot to Liibeck in order to hear 
the music of Buxtehude. 

The greatest problem for the composer 
today is to find a way to write music which 
represents our time without losing his 
integrity. One can be told what sort of 
music to write by a political party or by a 
Church. The Roman Catholic Church in 
the famous Council of Trent laid down the 
most specific directions to composers. One 
great figure emerged from this in Palestrina. 

But no proof whatever is forthcoming that 
such directions have in general a good effect 
on composing. The composer who pro- 
duces music which pleases himself best is 
more likely to produce the music which 
will best benefit society. 


The economic problem is a very real one 
to the present-day composer; in fact, the 
economic and the artistic problems cannot 
be separated. The composer cannot make a 
living today without relying to some extent 
on commercially commissioned work. The 
amount a young composer can earn in the 
early stages by his serious compositions is 
extremely small. For instance, William 
Walton, as a young man, when already 
well-known both here and on the Continent, 
said that up till then he had earned no 
more than £40 from the performance of 
his works. Likewise, Rawsthorne, already 


HAVE 
proved anything, it is that no group of 


well-known, at the beginning of his career 
accrued no more than a few shillings from 
the performing rights of his compositions in 
one year. In fact, in order to live on the 
proceeds of one’s serious compositions, one 
must be old and famous. But, unfortunately, 
you can’t begin by being old and famous, 
although the attempt has been made. 

The composer can earn a certain amount 
from Incidental Music in the Theatre, but 
usually has to sell all performing rights at 
the same time, so that all he makes is the 
original commission no matter how long the 
play itself may run. If he wants to earn 
money from the performance of his works 
he must join the Performing Rights Society, 
but he is not eligible to do so until he has 
several published works to his credit. In 
my first year of membership I earned less 
than £1. In my second about £60 and more 
since. The difficulties of “ breaking in” are 
enormous, and many young composers have 
had to make do with “arrangements” and 
orchestrations of other people’s music. 
Some, like Wagner and Berlioz, have had to 


do copying. 
Commissions may come from various 
sources. Wealthy individuals, musical 


societies, soloists, etc., but the reward for 
most of these is the pleasure of hearing a 
performance. Many unworthy composers 
are able to get their works performed with 
disproportionate frequency owing to the 
fact that they are well-known performers. 
It is always possible for a solo pianist, for 
instance, to slip in a few of his own works 
into his recitals. There was the notorious 
example of Weingartner, who was able to 
insist on performances of his own appalling 
compositions. He was able to include 
works which, if they had been submitted 
independently to Weingartner, the conductor, 
would inevitably have been turned down. 
No man can live apart from his fellow 
human beings in utter isolation. I am posi- 
tive that Schoenberg would never agree with 
Christian Darnton that his music was 
merely the product of his own private 


imaginings and etherialisms. He would say 
that he was trying to express in music the 
emotions, he shares with other human 
beings. While I am not one of those who 
follow the principles he has evolved, I 
believe it is impossible for us now to say 
definitely whether or not the music of 
Schoenberg best represents our time. We 
must remember that in Beethoven’s time 
Hummel was considered to be as great a 
composer. Only the passage of time and 
the more discerning judgment of succeed- 
ing generations has weeded out Hummel as 
the inferior composer he was. 

To a composer the most important thing 
is the performance of his work. In dis- 
covering his own musical language, the 
composer must find that he is basing it on 
something which has already been accepted. 
But the present-day composer would find it 
very difficult to say who his “ public” was. 
{n fact, the music-loving public is divided 
up into a number of different sections with 
different levels and interests. That for 
modern music is extremely small. I am a 
subjective composer. In my music I am 
trying to express the emotions I share with 
all people whom I like and respect. As to 
be expected, the reactions to my music are 
very varied. The people in my local country 
pub, for instance, described an hour of my 
music performed on the Third Programme 
as a meaningless gabble. They told me that 
after a short time they had had to switch 
off. On the other hand, a musician who 
had had an academic training in Germany, 
and therefore knew everything, described it 
with a shrug as “classical music.” Who is 
our public ? 

If we are to write music only to please 
the general public, then presumably such an 
inferior piece of pastiche as the Warsaw 
Concerto would be a criterion, and we 
should all imitate it, or rather imitate the 
sources from which it was taken. But in 
doing so, we would completely lose our 
integrity as artists. 

Continued overleaf 
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IV. By Bernard Stevens 


Awarded “ Daily Express”’ prize in 1946 
for his Symphagy of Liberation, since 
composed a Violin Concerto, Sinfonietta 
for Strings, broadcast last year, and a 
Fugal Overture, played at last season’s 
Proms: also music for several films, 
including “Once a Jolly Swagman” 
Executive member of the Composers’ 
Guild and of the Committee for the Pro- 
motion of New Music. 


NO COMPOSER CAN HELP — INTERESTING 
himself in musical history, his own 
language being evolved at least in part from 
the language of the past. His own style 
will develop from the experience of facing 
the practical problems of writing the music 
he is commissioned to produce. 

Writing for films and radio, though 
lucrative, offer little scope to the creative- 
ness of the composer. The commissioning 
of Occasional music is extremely rare, and 
the occasions chosen to celebrate do not 


to mend matters now. Tears began 
trickling down her cheeks. In the 
distance they could hear Mr. Jackson 
coming in a jaunty way down the stairs. 
He was humming one of the pantomime 
tunes as he came up the hallway. Mrs. 
Jackson’s lips parted. She waited until 
he had entered and closed the door before 


she said: “ Well!” Their eyes met. Mr. 
Jackson looked at once at Anna. 
“Well!” repeated his wife. ‘No 


wonder you were so keen to give the 
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move the present-day composer to great 
emotional heights. Witness Walton’s Crown 
Imperial march, written to celebrate a 
Coronation, in which he could do no better 
than work out a faded imitation of Elgar. 
The 1848 centenary celebrations last year 
offered one of the first opportunities for 
composers to write occasional music worthy 
of the occasion and of themselves. 

I agree with Elizabeth Lutyens that the 
economic situation of the composer is not 
of primary importance. The problems of 
musical language are as urgent and unsolved 
in the Eastern democracies, where there are 
no economic difficulties for the composer 
whatsoever, as they are here. I foresee the 
possibility of a show-down with the com- 
posers of the Eastern democracies in which 
they will be asked to justify their musical 
activities before society, a society which has 
given them every facility they could possibly 
wish for, for their upkeep and for the per- 
formance of their works. Many of them 
are writing highly introspective music, and 
attendances at concerts of contemporary 


THE PANTOMIME 


Continued from page 10 


children a treat. 
so generous!” 

“What have you been telling your 
mother?” Mr. Jackson asked Anna. 

“ Nothing,” sobbed Anna. 

“Of course the child told me,” said 
Mrs. Jackson. “ Did you expect her to 
deceive her mother ? ” ' 

Mr. Jackson was still looking at his 
daughter, who raised frightened, tear- 
filled eyes. “* Mummy asked me,” she said. 

“And you told her,” said Mr. Jack- 


No wonder you were 


music in those countries are even tinier than 
here. 

In the history of music there have been 
several figures who have written introspective 
music which was only intended to be 
appreciated by the educated few. But these 
were the exceptions. A peculiarity of the 
modern generation is that, although more 
people than ever are writing music, the 
writers of complex, introspective music now 
constitute the majority. Anyone who, like 
myself, has to read through the efforts of 
young composers for Contemporary Music 
societies, will confirm this fact. In their 
setting of poetry they betray, in their choice 
of verse, an obsession with the themes of 
death and pessimism. 

A first responsibility rests with the com- 
missioners of music, whether individual or 
governmental. Although we have a Labour 
Government, hardly any works have been 
commissioned to mark the important events 
which have followed their election to office. 
Some of these events might well have 
inspired composers to their finest efforts. 


son. “Well, I hope you're satisfied. I 
never thought my daughter would turn 
into a miserable, little mischief-making 
sneak!” 
“Perhaps she 
shouted his wife. 
_ He went out of the room and slammed 
the door after him. They could hear 
him moving about: upstairs as he put on 


takes after you,” 


his outdoor clothes. When he came 
down the stairs again his step had 
changed. He left the house. 


Avonmouth 


by Michael Whittock 


- i 
Out of the darkness man is born, 
Out of the rock, the sand, the soil, the sea, 
Out of the western wind, the rain shaking 
Over the parks and ploughlands, the winter set 
Brooding an iron blindness across the sky ; 
Out of the threaded corn roots searching 
Between the stones, the stumbling prod of a seed, 
The patience the waiting spawned in a mindless womb, 
The trust and thrust and upwards toward the sun: 
Out of this darkness, man is born... . 


II 
And he carried inside him, inherited, a world: 
The season’s music, spring earth strong in his blood ; 
The ships had called in his cradle-sleep and unfurled 
A restless flag of their going ; at dusk he could 
Hear in the softening twilight hush of the room 
The distant sirens, sounds from the railway yard, 
And trains passing, a shunter shouting, the spoom 
Of wind high-over fumbling a window ; the starred 
Deeps of the deep night sky, or the moon adrift 
In a long swell of sleeping passed over his dreaming eyes, 
Trailing a tumbled wake of cloud, a spray of galaxies. 


UI 
The winter trains went by, 
Day-long, night-long, under the winter sky 
Where the embankment crouched, half-seen 
Through gapt hedges edging the rhine, 
And the whistles’ keen shouting was rippled in echoes of frost, 
Blown seaward and lost. 
And he watched them pass 
From the half-dark, tramping alone the harsh grass 
Of the flats, face raised to the sket 
Of a bearded sea mist prickling the wind’s wet kiss: _ 
He was at peace, yet fretted under the years’ slow going, 
Impatient of growing. 


IV 
Such subtle forces move, shaping the mind of a man. 
Maybe in childhood he heard the wind questing, above 
In the laced summer tree-tops, and sunlight was forested 
Greengold to dapple the leaf-hushing floor of the woods ; 
Or rainsqualls were harping the telegraph wires sloping over 
The barren pride of the hills, where the face 
Of his England was spreading as slow spun the earth, 
O and harping the storm swooped to darken the distance of 
fields. 
Maybe the seasons, the shape of the land, or the pattern 
Of living had most of its moulding, or even the sea 
As it swung its long tides to the ebbing and flood of the 
moons ; 


Or inherited passions that leaped to the prick of a song, 
Making music of labour as laughter was crowding to feel 
The strong sun on his back, forking hay to the waggon 
When harvest was raping the fields of their gold ; 

Or sobbing, the music took hold of his heart and was weaving 
An armour of glory beyond the slow pulse of the fire 

In a room hushed for beauty—-inherited passions 

That leaped from the heaping of years. 


Vv 
Over the Kingroad a nard wind 
Has flattened the ribboning offshore smoke, 
And the sandsucker. beating for Sharpness 
Is low with her load ; in the steel curve of sky 
The foreknowledge of snow 
Blew the gulls in, complaining, above Spaniorum today. 
The factory chimneys by teatime 
Were stabbing the storm-swollen belly of cloud 
Swagged above them, the sunset was spilling 
Its coppery anger across the bare shoulders of Wales 
Looming loud in the evening, 
And winter would whiten the rooftops of dawn the next day. 


VI 
[he apples bow down in the orchards low 
For my true love treading 
The silver'd grasses on mornings of May: 
O meadow-lark, be threading 
This cloth of the sky with your patterns of song, 
And summer go 
Laughing in arrows of foam on the breast of the sea. 


I take an apple, I take your heart, I will keep 
You safe in my curving hands, 

And though you walk through the streets of day 
In other men’s cities, familiar lands 

Of the years’ choosing, I hold your heart 

In the coombe of sleep, 

Coming in to you at night in the sound of the sea. 


VIL 
Westward, the pillars of Severn are crowded with smoke: 
He has ghosted the slopes of these hills, looking down to the 
docks, 
The spread streets of his growing, the straddled cranes fringed 
On the blade of the river, the dark mills at evening, 
A stranger at dusk, dispossessed. 
One morning these streets shall be shining with songs, and the 
future 
Fasten its banners to all the tall chimneys and forested 
Masts: all the ships of our glory be shouting for entrance, 
And enter the bay 
Bringing riches for England, the fruit of our struggle, 
A new kind of man. 


a" 


By Arthur Calder Marshaltt 


SOME TIME AGO ELIZABETH BOWEN, 
V. S. Pritchett and Graham Greene were 
asked by Contact to discuss, rather alarm- 
ingly, the writer’s response to “the 
challenge of our times.” They chose the 
letter form as the vehicle for their dis- 
cussion and the correspondence is now 
published by Percival Marshall in a slim 
volume priced six shillings and entitled 
Why do I write? 


The title is not comprehensive. All 
three discuss other subjects than why 
they write, such as their relation to 
society, society’s relation to them, the 
advantages and disadvantages of state 
patronage and so on. The effect which 
the authors desired to achieve is one of 
informal discussion; and they have 
succeeded. ‘“‘ My books are my relation 
to society,” remarks Elizabeth Bowen and 
again, “J am fully intelligent only when 
I write . . . it seems to me that I seldom 
purely think. If I wrote less—I don’t 
mean quantitatively but with less intensity 
—TI might think more; if I thought more I 
might write less.” “One of the strange 
pleasures of the solitary monologue,” 
remarks Pritchett, having said that he 
writes for himself, his “ own self-regard- 


Why Do I Write ? by Elizabeth Bowen, V. S. 
Pritchett and Graham Greene (Percival 
Marshall, 6s.). 
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ing pleasure, trying to excel and always 
failing of the excellence” he desires, 
“one of the strange pleasures of the 
solitary monologue is the discovery that 
one has said aloud to oneself what other 
people are saying silently.” “ Your mono- 
logue,” replies Miss Bowen, “ isn’t simply 
a thought-stream; you touch a starter; 
you set in motion something that never 
stops ... by your ‘invention’ of people 
who feel, speak, act. You make a 
society each time you write a story.” And 
taking up this thread later on, she com- 
plains that the writer is “not simply 
being asked whether he is, feels himself 
to be, or should be, in relation with 
society; he’s being asked, implicitly, to 
create a society to be in relation with.” 


What society is, Pritchett defines as 
“people bound together for an end.” 
That is accepted by the other two, 
Greene adding, “the phrase does, of 
course, accurately describe those unfor- 
tunate prisoners of the French Revolu- 
tion of whom Swinburne wrote in Les 
Noyades. They were flung, you 
remember, naked, in pairs, into the Loire, 
but I don’t think Pritchett had that 
incident consciously in mind.” 


Greene’s chief contribution to the dis- 
cussion is that to be loyal to himself, 
the artist must be disloyal to everyone 
else. “Perhaps the greatest pressure on 


the writer comes from the society within 
society, his political or religious group, 
even it may be his university or his 
employers. It does seem to me that one 
privilege he can claim, in common per- 
haps with his fellow human beings, but 
possibly with greater safety, is that of dis- 
loyalty. I met a farmer at lunch the 
other day who was employing two 
lunatics; what fine workers they were, 
he said; and how loyal. But, of course, 
they were loyal; they were like the con- 
ditioned beings of the brave new world. 
Disloyalty is our privilege. But it is a 
privilege you will never get society to 
recognise. All the more necessary that 
we who can be disloyal with impunity 
should keep the ideal alive.” This notion 
of disloyalty is taken up by Pritchett. 
FS . this ambivalence—what you call 
disloyalty—will be a clearer and clearer 
duty as the world becomes planned, 
organised and socialised, and will be 
inevitable if the world goes to pieces.” 
Once again, Greene returns to the theme 
of loyalty and disloyalty: “loyalty for- 
bids us to comprehend sympathetically 
our dissident fellows; but disloyalty 
encourages us to roam experimentally 
through any human mind: it gives to 
the novelist the extra dimension of 
sympathy. ... Propaganda is only con- 
cerned to elicit sympathy for the innocent, 
or those whom the propagandist likes to 


regard as innocent, and this he does at 
the expense of the guilty: he, too, poisons 
the wells. But the novelist’s task is to 
draw his own likeness to any human 
being, the guilty as much as the innocent. 
Isn’t our attitude to all our characters 
more or less—There, and may God for- 
give me, goes myself.” 

All three of these writers, despite the 
differences in their religious and political 
beliefs, have a great deal in common; 
the belief in writing novels as a private 
act which may be inhibited by inter- 
ference from without, crushed by the 
pressure of social or other affiliations. 
And all seem to have the same mixture 
of dread and contempt for Soviet litera- 
ture. Pritchett writes “the literature of 
Soviet Russia has been valueless simply 
because it has totally failed to record this 
ambivalence, or to see that conflict is 
the source of imaginative life.” ‘‘ Sooner 
or later,” opines Greene, “the strenuous 
note of social responsibility, of Marxism, 
of the greatest material good of the 
greatest number must die in the ear, and 
then perhaps certain memories will come 
back, of long purposeless discussions in 
the moonlight about life and art, the 
click of a billiard ball, the sunny after- 
noons of that month in the country, the 
blows of an axe that has only just begun 
to fell the cherry trees.” 

What is surprising about this discussion 
by two of our best novelists and one of 
our best short story writers is their com- 
placent isolation in time and _ space. 
Admittedly, when talking about “the 
artist’ they are in fact talking about 
themselves (and Elizabeth Bowen in doing 
so openly avoids pitfalls of pretentious- 
ness into which the other two keep 
slipping). Yet it is remarkable that in 
talking about themselves here and now, 
they are so little conscious of their 
difference from other writers, equally 
artists, elsewhere and in other ages. 

This preoccupation with the writer’s 
relation to society is a modern thing. We 
find little of it prior to the Industrial 
Revolution and it is only towards the end 
of the nineteenth century that the artist 
as a class in himself arose. Even then 
a great number of writers of genius have 
found themselves during this period in 
tune if not with the state at least with a 
very large number of their fellow-country- 
men. Dickens was not an isolated artist 
and by V. S. Pritchett’s definition, of 
course, he is not an artist for the modern 
world, because, with the exception of 
the character of Rosa Dartle, Dickens 
fought shy of ambivalency in his 
characters. (Sholokhov, on the other 
hand, one of the band of worthless Soviet 
writers in Pritchett’s view, makes a great 
deal of play with ambivalency, not as a 


study amusing in itself, but as a principle 
of emotional and political development.) 

Even though it is possible to trace since 
the Industrial Revolution a tradition of 
the literary rebel against society, the form 
of the rebellion changes from one decade 
to the next. The rebels of to-day would 
have as little in common with those of 
yesterday as those of yesterday had with 
those of the day before. What is here 
being elevated into tradition is really a 
lack of tradition, a malignant social 
disease which in each generation breaks 
out in a new form. This disease, if we 
are to accept the three writers, is art. 
The work of Chaucer, Vergil, Shake- 
speare, Racine shows none of these 
tendencies. Homer must be excluded 
from this modern pantheon. They did 
not feel at war with the state; they were 
no lonely martyrs to a precise style. Their 
books, as Elizabeth Bowen says, were 
their relation to society and that relation, 
critical though it might be, had none of 
this Noli me tangere (“ Don’t touch me ”’) 
attitude. 


These three writers are all creative 
people; for their creative work I have 
a very high regard. [I can understand 
their confusing irrelevancies of composi- 
tion with the essentials. There was a time 
in my career when I worked best wear- 
ing a hat. It helped me to think that 
if I wanted to go out, J was ready. At 
another time, I worked better in Lyons’s 
Corner House or a crowded salcon bar; 
the noise and the presence of people 
helped me to concentrate. But I should 
never elevate these irrelevancies into 
general principles. Greene finds it help- 
ful to be a Catholic and to rebel against 
Catholic discipline. It is his hat, while 
working. Let him wear it, if he works 
well that way. But don’t let him raise it 
into a principle of creative work. 

What none of these writers admit is 
that it is possible for a good writer to 
believe in what his country is doing, to 
look forward joyfully to the future rather 
than backward regretfully to childhood 
or the good old days before we were all 
born, to know what we write, quite apart 
from the motives which inspire us, 
influences people one way or another. 
The instance which Pritchett gives of a 
short story of his which he wrote because 
he hated having been to elementary 
school, and which a nurse congratulated 
him on because it was such a fine 
denunciation of the hospital system, is 
even more significant than he would make 
it. It shows the independent life which 
any creative work has. The writer, 
Elizabeth Bowen complains, is “being 
asked, implicitly, to creat a society to be 
in relation with.” The same is true in 
the Soviet Union, and their writers, 


because they agree with what their 
government is doing, accept that as part 
of their task. 


I find a great deal of Soviet novel- 
writing very simple and naive and over- 
didactic. That is partly because, as Prit- 
chett points out, the Russian novel has 
always been far more didactic than the 
English novel and partly because I am 
a far more complicated person than the 
majority of the citizens of the U.S.S.R. 
This gives me certain pleasures which 
Soviet citizens lack and I know it 
deprives me of quite a number of 
pleasures which they enjoy. As an 
English writer, I can only write about 
the people I know in the way that I feel 
to be correct. Where I differ from the 
three writers in this collection is that I 
have no certainty that the present English 
way of writing is the best or the only 
way. I believe that during the next 
decade the most interesting (though not 
the most perfect) English writing may 
come from Australia, the West Indies and 
South Africa. In these countries, the 
social pattern is clear, though complex. 
In Britain, the economic and _ social 
changes are proceeding fast, but because 
we have not developed yet a fairly fixed 
social pattern and the experience of the 
war is now seen not to have been the 
integrating thing that it was in occupied 
countries, but rather a dispersal of 
experience, literature probably will go 
through a nostalgic period before it takes 
a leap forward. It will need a new 
generation without personal recollections 
either of the Edwardian period or of the 
inter-war years to seize the citadel of our 
age. Greene complains that reading his 
stories written during the thirties, he 
finds them dated. Reading his letters in 
this collection five years from now, he 
may find them equally, if not more, 
obsolete. 

In the previous number of Our 
Time, letters were printed attacking me 
as if I were a fourth in this party. I 
am not, ‘And yet I recognise the element 
of truth in what these three are saying. 
No writer of novels, who is an artist, can 
work from the upper levels of conscious- 
ness. The fantasy, to be convincing, 
must come from the deepest level of 
consciousness. Writing a novel is like 
going on a voyage of exploration in 
Elizabethan times, when there were no 
maps and few accurate means of 
navigation. It is the most exciting field 
of adventure left. To imagine, as some 
of the correspondents do, that the ground 
has been charted. by the Communist or 
any other party, is unrealistic. Fellow 
writers can be of no assistance before 
the expedition is made. Afterwards, their 
criticism can be helpful as indeed the 
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criticism of everyone is. But the purpose 
of a novel is not to put into the mouths 
of housewives the words which they had 
failed to express. That may be the pur- 
pose of political writing, though equally 
the purpose of political writing may be 
to put an entirely different set of words 
into their mouths. Demagogy and 
statesmanship are not synonymous. 

There are two points which these three 
novelists make which are important to 
all writers. The first is that accuracy is 
a very important part of writing. Some 
Marxists think that to be a Marxist is a 
qualification for being a good writer. 
To be a good Marxist is no qualification 
for being a good carpenter and joiner. 
The same is true of writing. Accuracy is 


the important thing in writing fiction, or 
in any form of writing. _ 

The second point is that you must write 
from the heart. Mental Marxism is a 
very dangerous thing. It drags into novels 
political discussions which might be in 
place in the Daily Worker but which are 
out of date before the novel is published. 
In Forster’s phrase, they ‘lower the 
temperature.” 

As a panacea, Jack Beeching suggests 
“working for the working-class move- 
ment.” In an integrated revolutionary 
society, that would be true. In our own, 
I don’t think it is, entirely. For example, 
supposing I wanted to write a novel about 
the Stock Exchange, far better than 
working with the working-class move- 


ment, would be to work on the Stock 
Exchange. If I wanted to write about 
Assize Court Judges, far better to study 
them than to sell the Daily Worker at a 
street corner. 

It is true, however, that the broader 
one’s emotional affiliations with working- 
class movements, the better chance one 
has of writing well for a wider public 
which may sometime buy and read more 
books than it does at the moment. But 
this is a choice which must be made by 
each writer. Even in a Marxist’s day there 
are only twenty-four hours. The zeal 
which tries to cram even twenty-five into 
a day, as so frequently happens, can ruin 
that infuriating creative indolence which 
is the writer’s most productive phase. 


BOOKS 


*CULTURE’ DEFINED AS CULTURE 
By John Arkwright 


NOTES TOWARDS THE DEFINITION 
OF CULTURE, by TL. Si JEliot. y-Faber, 
10s. 6d. 


JE OUR MOST DISTINGUISHED POET WAS 
awarded the Nobel prize and the O.M. for 
attempting to dissuade anybody from doing 
anything about anything, the committee of 
award must have had this book in mind. 
Mr. Eliot has by now become so fearful of 
committing himself to any decision or 
course of action, that his argument is 
whittled away with negative qualifications 
until nothing is left except the negative 
absolute, such .as “This - problem is 
insoluble,’ a faint sneer of suburban 
snobbery, a handful of  platitudinous 
generalisations, and a misstatement or two 
about “ our Russian friends.” 

‘The questions he raises are epormous: 
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Reviews 


yet he so repeatedly disclaims all respon- 
sibility for answering any of them (“I 
attempt no solution .. .” “TI leave to 
Others ...” “Outside my scope . . '.”) 
that the result is utter confusion. Strictly, 
Mr. William Empson is the only critic 
adequately qualified to review him at all: 

“This then is real, J have implied, 

A painted, small, transparent slide... .” 
Mr. Eliot has three slides for the magic 
lantern of his intellect, labelled respectively 
Past, Present, and Future. He realises 
(having read Whitehead, rather sketchily) 
that all three may be placed in the magic 
lantern at once; which gives him an effect 
which he calls Time. And this is the way 
in which his mind works. A series of 
painted, small, transparent slides (but be 


careful, please, lo see that they are put in 
the right way up, even if nobody can dis- 
cover which is properly the top and which 
the bottom). 

Sample sentences: -~ 

“Tam not concerned, in an essay which 
aims at the merit of brevity, to defend the 
thesis, that it is desirable that the English 
should continue to be English.” And 

“For what a people may be said to 
believe, as shown by its behaviour, is, as I 
have said, always a great deal more and a 
great deal less than its professed faith in 
its purity” (now you see the point of my 
appeal to Mr. Empson, an_ indefatigable 
hunter after ambiguities!). 

“T attempt, as far as possible, to con- 
template my problems (my problerns!) from 
the point of view of the sociologist . . .” 
says this definer of the word “Culture.” 
But the sociologist is a scientist, and 
scientists are in the habit of deducing con- 
clusions from. observed fact. . There is not 
a single observed fact adduced in this whole 
book. Mr. Eliot’s style begins to show signs 
of the relaxing effect of much theological 
reading. Having with Athanasian 
ambivalence avoided the identification of 
his’ conception of Culture with his concep- 


tion of religion, he then implies throughout 
that it is the Christian religion he is talking 
about, and appears to deprecate the fact that 
the British failed to impose it absolutely 
upon the Indians. 


Of the relation between religion and 
culture, it is commonplace enough that 
cultural behaviour arises out of belief, and 
that the extension of a common culture 
depends upon the level at which any 
kind of belief can be shared. But even this 
appears to be further than Mr. Eliot, who 
leaves both his conception of the relation 
(usually italicised in this essay) between 
religion and culture, and of religion com- 
pletely undefined, dare go. 


Further lack of definition, in this essay 
on definition, results in an entire failure to 
distinguish between society and community. 
At the point when the form of society 
ceases to represent the sense of community. 
you get a division of culture, class culture, 
Culture arises from the sense of commutnity, 
and decays as the community disintegrates. 
Mr. Eliot, in a schoolboy enthusiasm at 
discovering that the history of society up to 
date has been the history of class struggles, 
and that consequently all culture in the era 
he knows anything about has been class 
culture, seems to wish to perpetuate this 
state of affairs and even elaborate it, into 
a confused system of “elites” and 
“classes,” which characteristically he is 
careful not to define. This is the unavoid- 
able result of regarding culture as an 
accidental effluvium arising from the marsh 
of social living with no positive formative 
influence upon it. 

If his opinions have been misrepresented 
here, Mr. Eliot must excuse the confusion 
which he has created in one reader’s mind, 
by his episcopal habit of defining one 
generalisation in terms of other undefined 
abstractions. There is an unpleasant vein 
of sour patronage evinced in the disposal of 
other people’s muddled generalisations, such 
as ‘“ democracy,” ‘“ personality,’ ~ enjoy- 
ment,” by substituting with pompous 
dishonesty equally undefined generalisations 
Oe Weis own, WISdOM, |» SOCIELYs 
“learning.” 

“So much for the purpose of education. 
I proceed to the next assumption.” 


But human culture is not definable in 
static or abstract terms: it is a dynamic 
of man’s life, a perpetual reaching out after 
the unattained, the projection of all that 
energy not absorbed into the set processes 
of social life. And if Mr. Eliot believes 
that “the evidences of this decline are 
visible in every department of human life,” 
perhaps that is because he is already 
fossilised within the stratum of his own 
“class” culture. Perhaps he should get 
some more slides for his magic lantern ; or 
maybe smash the screen and see the turning 
world. 

Meanwhile, he writes like the head waiter 
of an expensive hotel, deploring the collapse 
of the old nobility. And if, from his 
eminence, he regards this review as an im- 
pertinence, he must take it as the appropriate 
reaction of the lift-boy. 


ROMANTIC LIVES 


THOMAS CHATTERTON, by = John 


Cranstoun Nevill. Muller, 10s. 6d. 


THE FIGURE OF CHATTERTON, ‘HE 
marvellous boy, like that of Ossian, became 
a legend in one generation for the romantic 
literary movement of the early nineteenth 
century. And it is still true to say that the 
legend has almost entirely obscured the far 
more fascinating reality of that brief 
remarkable life. Mr. Nevill’s book 
admirably readjusts the main lines of the 
picture, particularly in regard to the early 
years against the background of eighteenth- 
century Bristol. {t is a  tough-minded, 
arrogant personality, of incredible energy 


may weil take to their hearts. 


agreeably written and 


J. T. MURPHY 
LABOUR’S BIG THREE 


Attlee, Morrison, Bevin 


‘The circumstances under which these three men rose to their 
present positions are very clearly set forth and analysed. ... This 
is a brilliant book. Its scope and contents can hardly be indicated 
here. For those who want to know the whys and wherefores of 
the Labour movement, Murphy is a trustworthy guide and a 
shrewd. crisp commentator.” Cavalcade 


JOHN PUDNEY 


% His first post-war verse 


* Fourteen magnificent stories 


MARCEL AYME 
THE TRANSIENT HOUR 


The Transient Hour launches a series of translations of Marcel 
Aymeé’s novels and introduces a French author whom the English 
He blends a grisly realism with 
an equally real humour ; his touch is light, his observation clcse 
and compassionate.’ Angela Milne in The Observer 
extremely 
Maugham in The Sunday Times 


THE BODLEY HEAD ———-— 


and determination that emerges, not with- 
out the inevitable and characteristic lapses 
into schoolboy naivety. Mr. Nevill gives a 
picture of the Bristol ‘‘ worthies” who in 
their various ways exploited Chatterton, 
which might no doubt be softened if looked 
at from another angle, but his treatment of 
Horace Walpole’s snobbishly egocentric 
part in the drama, is both slyly amusing and 
just. Unfortunately the account of the final 
months in London is too sketchy and hur- 
ried: the London of *“ Wilkes and Liberty ” 
into which the young Radical plunged his 
pen never becomes more vivid than a stage 
set, and the culmination of the tragedy fades 
away into a vague and_ indeterminate 
supposition. Nevertheless, this book has 
done a service in translating back into 


A RE A I EES A ES BA 


THustrated [4s 


Commemorations 3s 6d 


The Europeans 7s 6d 


‘Very 
amusing.” W. Somerset 
8s 6d 


terms of life one who has become an 
abiding symbol in the history of English 
literature. 


LIBER AMORIS & DRAMATIC CRITI- 
CISMS, by William Hazlitt, with an essay 
of Introduction by Charles Morgan. Peter 
Nevill, 15s. 


HAZLITT IS THE ACKNOWLEDGED MASTER OF 
critical prose, and his introductions to 
Shakespeare’s plays, included in this book, 
are models of concise and _ penetrating 
judgment. The study of an _ individual 
author’s style is always a dangerous thing 
to recommend, but “to be able to write like 
Hazlitt” has been the confessed ambition 
of many writers. But Hazlitt was also a 
strange, confused, exasperated and 
exasperating character, intractably indepen- 
dent, adoring solitude, always dissatisfied in 
friendship, except with Charles Lamb. it 
would seem that his imagination, which 
could never project its creations into 
original drama, got to work upon himself. 
Hazlitt romanticised every situation he 
found himself in, but was too perceptive a 
writer to romanticise the other people in it. 
This is what makes his Liber Amoris, which 
so scandalised both its contemporaries and 
many later admirers, a book at once 
remarkable and almost ludicrous. It is the 
factual story, set down in a sequence of 
dialogues and letters, of MHazlitt’s own 
agonised and baffled pursuit of his land- 
lady’s daughter. He wrote and published it 
in 1823 to relieve himself of an obsession. 
It is therefore a naked, personal document 
of considerable interest to the student of 
the romantic literary character; it is also a 
pathetic and rather commonplace story. 
Small wonder if the undistinguished Sarah 
was at first bewildered, and later frightened 
by H.’s voluble literary ardour. The book 
has not the form of a finished literary work, 
but it has the succinctness and reckless 
honesty of all MHazlitt’s writing. Mr. 
Charles Morgan’s comparison with Stendhal 
is way off the mark, and his inflated defence 
of what needs no defending is unnecessary 
and unhelpful to the understanding of the 
clearly revealed Hazlitt. 


NEW 
W.S. Scott. 


SHELLEY LETTERS, Edited by 
The Bodley Head, 10s. 6d. 


THESE LETTERS ARE TAKEN FROM THE 
collection retained by Thomas Jefferson 
Hogg, after he was compelled to surrender 
the bulk of the material lent to him by the 
Shelley family for the completion of his 
Life of Shelley. The appearance of the 
first two volumes aroused the resentment of 
Shelley’s son and daughter-in-law, and Hogg 
was never able to complete the subsequent 
two volumes. Mr. Scott, however, believes 
that somewhere in the mass of literary 
remains now in the hands of the Hogg 
family, may be found the drafts for these 
volumes, and promises at least “a docu- 
ment that might shed a valuable light upon 
Shelley’s life and character.” 
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The letters gathered here already do that, 
dealing as they do chiefly with the most 
personal crises in Shelley’s life, and the 
most intimate of his personal relations. It 
is not surprising that these relations have 
previously baffled the understanding of most 
of his biographers, and led to a number 
of false judgments, particularly in relation 
to Hogg himself, the closest friend of 
Shelley’s early life. 

Shelley himself, absorbed in speculation 
and dominated by ideas, was perpetually 
startled to find that even those with whom 
he shared the closest intimacy, could not 
keep pace with the current of his thought 
and feeling, and misunderstood the free- 
doms and spontaneities which association 
with him seemed to open out. Hogg, a 
fundamentally diffident character, in whom 
the intellect was developed at the expense 
of the emotions, appears as a man mag- 
netically drawn by Shelley’s influence into 
emotional quicksands where only angels 
could tread safely. First it is Shelley’s 
sister Elizabeth, then Harriet, then Mary 
Shelley: and it is difficult to escape the 
impression that the ladies, in the unsettling 
excitement of the new-found freedom to 
which Shelley so apostolically introduced 
them, exploited the attractive, intellectually 
brilliant, but emotionally much _ simpler 
Hogg. 

The pattern is fascinatingly rounded by 
the inclusion of letters from Hogg’s mother, 
from the judicious family adviser, the Rev. 
W. Terrot, and an amusing one from the 
Master of University College, Oxford, giving 
an account of the expulsion of Shelley and 
Hogg on the charge of atheism. “ For Hogg 
I am sorry, not for Shelley.” 

And there is Shelley himself, always 
caught up in a whirlwind of speculative 
ideas, about atheism and theism, about the 
relation of passion to reason, about the 
status and education of women, and always 
striving passionately to make himself clear 
to his friends, but always far out ahead of 
them. These letters do throw a brilliant 
light upon the life and character of, at any 
rate, one of the most exciting and revolu- 
tionary figures in English literature, and Mr. 
Scott, with admirable wisdom and judgment 
in selection, has left them to tell their own 
story. 


POEMS OF JOHN KEATS, Edited and with 
an Introduction by John Middleton Murry, 
Decorated by Michael Ayrton. Peter Nevill, 
12s. 6d. 


A CAREFULLY EDITED SELECTION OF KEATS’ 
work is timely, and Mr. Middleton Murry 
is undoubtedly the best qualified man living 
to do it. This is a beautifully produced 
book, enhanced by the incisive line designs 
of Michael Ayrton. The poems are 
arranged chronologically and dated, so that 
it is possible to follow the consistently 
swelling development of the poet’s mind. 
Moreover, the inclusion of the ballads, and 
the last Byronesque satirical piece, The 
Cap and Bells, give evidence which js often 
overlooked of the virility and resilience of 
Keats’ imagination. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON: A 
Revaluation, by David Daiches. Maclellan, 
Ts. 6d. 


TO THE OLDER GENERATION OF STEVENSON’S 
readers, he remains still the conscious 
stylist, the pawky moralist, the “respect- 
able” open-air Bohemian. To the younger, 
he is the king of romantic adventure, the 
expert pilot of the voyage of imagination 
from the comfortable fireside into the 
remotest, but always credible, seas of fancy. 


This study of him by Mr. Daiches traces 
through the development of his work the 
interaction, conflict, and eventual fusion in 
the unfinished novel, Weir of Hermiston, of 
these two elements in his character and 
life. ‘‘ He came to literature with too many 
words and too few insights, and it took time 
for his insights to catch up with his tech- 
nique.” The main fact of Stevenson’s life, 
as Mr. Daiches shows, was that the 
development of his character was arrested 
by his inability to break away from the 
middle-class Edinburgh family to which he 
was devoted, and against whose unromantic 
background he was in perpetual revolt. His 
reconciliation of this conflict involved the 
stifling of the moral and ethical revolt 
which only emerged later in the studied 
nostalgia increasingly dominating his 
thought. 


This explains why the style and colour of 
Stevenson’s work and life belong to the 
aesthetic revolt of the end of the nineteenth 
century, while the matter comes easily 
within the moralism of liberal Christianity. 
The quietist morality of: “One person I 
have to make good: myself. But my duty 
towards my neighbour is much more nearly 
expressed by saying that I have to make 
him happy—if I may”—balances the 
aesthetic hypothesis that “the man’s true 
life, for which he consents to live (may) 
lie altogether in the field of fancy,’ and 
also the circumstantial fact that Stevenson 
went first to America and then to the South 
Seas in order to write the more clearly 
about Edinburgh and Scotland. And there 
seems a certain inevitability in the fact that 
when he at last set himself to a full-scale 
realistic tragedy, he died at the climax of 
the tragic issue. 


Stevenson will remain interesting as a 
figure because he is a prototype of the 
writer in exile, in flight from industrial 
civilisation, who has become the outstand- 
ing feature of the literature of this century ; 
and because he brought to a statement of 
faith that “walking tour” Bohemianism 
which started with Hazlitt and petered 
out among the Georgian poets. As a 
writer, whether as essayist or novelist, his 
abiding merit lies chiefly in that perfection 
of contrived effects, which Mr. Daiches so 
admirably unravels in his detailed analysis. 
At the same time, this book, though brief, 
reveals in its frequent repetitions and over- 
long discursiveness, the limitations of its 
subject. Stevenson is an interesting figure 
in the general pattern of late Victorian 
literature, but has hardly the depth nor the 
originality to provide material for a 
complete study in himself, 
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A selection of film criticisms in prose and line, together 
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film-goers. 
“A film critic who has never let up in his attacks on 
the shoddy and second rate.’——-Daily Worker. 
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Winnington has a passion for the cinema and passion 
backed by knowledge, and it is this that gives him the 
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and goddawful.”"—Mathew Norgate, Tribune. 
“ Shows a man who believes with almost startling passion 
in the universal power of the cinema as an art form, 
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—a film critic whose wit and vigour in word and line 
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the world. 
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PAMPHLETS WITHOUT HISTORY 


By Edmund Dell 


BRITISH PAMPHLETEERS. VOL. 1: 
From the 16th Century to the 18th Cen- 
tury, by George Orwell and Reginald 
Reynolds. (Allan Wingate, 16s.) 


A SELECTION OF PAMPHLETS FROM THE 
16th Century to the 18th Century will be 
gratefully received by all desirous of 
inspiring life into the dry bones of 
historical textbooks. It is only a pity that 
there was not among the editors some- 
one less ignorant than Mr. Reynolds, 
both of the facts of the period covered, 
and of recently-published work upon it. 

It may be something of a shock to the 
reader to discover (p. 130) that the Pro- 
tectorate ended in 1660 (actually 1659); 
or that (pp. 113-7) April 1649 according 
to the old style calendar is April 1650 
according to the new style (actually it is 
April 1649 according to both). But then 
perhaps there is a connection between 
these two errors. 

It is more important that Mr. Reynolds 
is evidently unaware (see p. 74) that Light 
Shining in Buckinghamshire was re- 
published in 1941 as an appendix to 
G. H. Sabine’s edition of the Works of 
Gerrard Winstanley, for if he had been 
aware of it he would presumably not 
have accepted (p. 120) Bernstein’s state- 
ment that The Saint’s Paradise was Win- 
stanley’s last publication (attributed by 
Bernstein to 1658) whereas it has now 
been shown to be among his earliest 
(probably summer, 1646); a discovery 
which eliminates the evidence for Bern- 
stein’s belief that Winstanley tended to 
Quakerism in later life. 

Mr. Reynolds is perhaps unfair to Miss 
H. C. Foxcroft in his comment (p. 166) 
on “the dearth of biographical material 
relating to Halifax” (first Marquis). In 
the last half century she has published 
two biographies of that statesman (1897 
and 1946). But in one respect Mr. Rey- 
nolds has evidently gone beyond the 
historian. Eikon Basiliké, he says (p. 190), 
which was “ once believed to have been 
a forgery”... “is now accepted as an 
authentic work by Charles”. It has long 
been known that it was accepted as 
authentic by certain hagiographers and 
other admirers of the person of Charles 
the Martyr. Though Mr. Reynolds now 
declares his adherence to these, the rest 
of us must be content still to suspect it 
to be a pious fraud. 

‘As Mr. Reynolds does not appear to 
be very well up in the facts of the period, 
it would be unjust to be surprised at his 
opinions about them. It is surely at least 
naive to make a simple contrast (pp. 139, 
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179) between Charles II and James II’s 
desire for religious tolerance and Parlia- 
ment’s desire for religious persecution. 
Thus, for example, Charles If was no 
doubt willing to grant the Dissenters 
tolerance by exercise of his prerogative 
in order to gain their support for re- 
building an arbitrary monarchical power; 
but he was less than willing to see equal 
tolerance granted by Act of Parliament. 
Mr. Reynolds concludes that the cause 
for which he understands Milton to have 
been arguing in  Areopagitica was 
“greater than the man and greater than 
his age.” This appears to be because 
Milton wished to exclude Catholics and 
Episcopalians from the exercise of free- 
dom of the Press “like those to-day who 
want freedom for all except those whom 
they hold to be ‘ fascists’”’ (p. 69). Mr. 
Reynolds evidently prefers the contempla- 
tion of the idea to any attempt to secure 
or defend the reality. Milton, less 
academic than Mr. Reynolds, was aware 
that a sine qua non of the free market 
of ideas for which he fought was the 
exclusion of Catholics and Episcopalians. 

In 1660 the Episcopalians returned and 
enacted the persecuting Clarendon Code 
and Licensing Act. 

In short, the introductory notes, both 
those quoted and others, are unreliable. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Reynolds has _per- 
formed a service by the publication of 
the pamphlets (some in extracts only) 
that appear in this book. Principal 
among these is undoubtedly that remark- 
able 1649 pamphlet Tyranipocrit, now at 
long last made accessible, though in 
extract, to the general reader. The anony- 
mous author of Tyranopocrit does not go 
as far as Winstanley. For him the secure 
basis of the brotherhood of man is not 
Communism but the equal division of 
property. But however impractical his 
solution, he sees the problems of his 
time with remarkable clarity. Of the 
Peace Conference at Munster held to end 
the Thirty Years’ War, he says that the 
diplomats “do not intend to root out 
tyranny but to divide it” (p. 85). To 
how many subsequent peace conference 
do these words apply? Rich men are 
“thieves by Act of Parliament” (p. 96). 
War between tyrants means the killing 
of slaves by slaves (p. 91). 

More remarkable, he attacks the policy 
of England not merely in Ireland where, 
after all, men though Catholic were at 
least Christian (p. 105), but also in the 
East, where men were not merely not 
Christian, but not white (pp. 90-1). 

But Mr. Reynolds would not regard 
as the main justification of his book the 
publication of these 25 pamphlets, some 
of which were after all easily accessible. 
He would probably regard its main 


justification as being that it illustrates the 
history of pamphleteering. It is this 
which, among a diversity of problems and 
types of pamphlet, is intended to give the 
book unity. 

Unfortunately, it is this unity it lacks. 
At the end we have no greater under- 
standing of the history of pamphleteer- 
ing than is provided by a few not very 
illuminating remarks by Mr. Orwell in 
the Introduction and our knowledge that 
these 25 pamphlets are part of that 
history. We have travelled far, perhaps 
too far. But having arrived at the dawn 
of the 19th Century we do not really 
know how we came. This is probably 
the principal fault of Mr. Reynolds’ 
introductory notes to the pamphlets, that 
they give us no clues to an understand- 
ing of the history of pamphleteering. We 
are left with the landmarks but no route. 

So this book remains a collection of 
pamphlets. The pamphlets are good 
pamphlets. That must be its justification. 


PAINTER OF THE BEVOLUTIGN 
By Ray Watkinson 


THE PAINTER J. L. DAVID, by Helen 
Rosenau. (Nicholson and Watson, 15s.) 


DR. ROSENAU’S BOOK IS THE FIRST TO BE 
written on David in English. David’s paint- 
ing is little known here, partly for political 
and historical reasons, partly because he was 
a second-rate painter whose work has been 
over-shadowed by the more _ intrinsically 
moving paintings of later generations. But 
his ideas on the relation of the artist to 
society, his conscientious pursuit of political 
purpose as citizen and painter are of special 
interest at present. Dr. Rosenau is well 
aware of this aspect of her subject, and her 
book may be found useful as an index for 
further study. 

Its English is inexact and clumsy, terse 
without clarity, and in spite of the author’s 
erudition many of its evaluations are super- 
ficial, as in the attempt to establish kinship 
between David’s “Head of an Old Man” 
and a drawing by Rembrandt, on no stronger 
basis than that the sitter in each case wears 
a tall hat. 

It is surprising that Messrs. Nicholson and 
Watson should publish a book so _ ill- 
produced as this. Over the quality of paper 
used they may well have had little control, 
but over the number, and consequent size, of 
the blocks used, and over the insertion of 
blocks in the text, somebody should have 
exercised a little common sense. The 
majority of reproductions are from originals 
so large that, brought down to the size of a 
visiting card, they could convey nothing even 
if printed from superlatively good blocks. 
Worst of all are the half-tones printed in 
the text on a pulp paper only suitable for 
letterpress and line blocks. David may be a 
great painter, or a bad one. In neither case 
did he deserve this book. 


THEATRE 


A SHOUT AND A WHIMPER 
FOR 1948 


By Arnold Battenbury 


NINETEEN FORTY-EIGHT CAME IN WITH A 
theatrical shout. The much-abused British 
Theatre Conference provided, for the first 
time in the history of our theatre, a plat- 
form for the serious discussion of any and 
everything of interest or importance to 
theatre workers. Its discussions, in the 
event, were chiefly of organisation and 
present financial arrangements; and_ this 
was natural. The state of both is now so 
chaotic that no one would deny their quite 
decisive effect upon the quality of stage 
productions and performances. 

If 1948 came in shouting, it most cer- 
tainly went out with a whimper. The Old 
Vic, whose standards of production and 
performance had been the one constantly 
cheering sign of theatre art during years 
otherwise overhung by the pall of a vast 


commercial racket, launched into three 
successively inartistic productions. There 
were consequent dismissals and — now, 


insufficiently explained as yet—two fresh 
appointments. 

But there is more to Jink these two cris 
du coeur than the calendar. 

Chief among those resolutions which 
were passed unanimously by the British 
Theatre Conference was one advocating the 
control of rents for all theatre buildings by 
means of a Rent Restriction Act. For years 
it has been true that theatre rents were 
crippling, absorbing an enormous propor- 
tion of the house takings before it was 
possible to think of paying for the produc- 
tion itself, let alone of making a profit. 
But the Conference was only recently aware 
of two additional facts. First, that in spite 
of the plethora of names under which 
theatre buildings are owned, they are in 
fact, almost all of them, part of a two-man 
monopoly. A credible estimate puts 
75 per cent.-of theatre: seats in the country 
as belonging to this monopoly. Second; that 
profits accruing to this monopoly were begin- 
ning to spill over into the production side 
of theatrical enterprise. In this way, 
members of the “bricks and mortar” 
monopoly are now directors of such famous 
production companies as H. M. Tennent. 

Quite how this liaison between “ bricks 
and mortar” and production really works 
is extremely difficult to discover. It is at 
least possible that the owners of the build- 
ings may themselves with ease control the 
kind of productions that go on to the stages 
inside. The danger, as the Conference saw 
it, was not that they at present do, but that 
they could by the simple expedient of putting 
up the rent for an outsider. The danger, as 
I see it, is that they at present do, but 
indirectly. 

There seems no other way of explaining 
a year of thoroughly miserable theatrical 
output which jt would be of no service to 
describe here.* With sufficient financial 
backing, it is possible to nurse a play through 
almost anything—crippling rent, an author’s 


neurosis, or just plain lack of blood in the 
text—and this Cochran was able to do with 
Bless the Bride, a musical which by all the 
rules of house receipts should have gone into 
the grave in 1947. Without such backing— 
and most independent producers are 
without it—the show must die. 

So what can they do but play safe? And 
what is safety ? By definition, in these 
circumstances, something that will pay the 
rent. ‘By apparent example, middle-class 
drawing-rooms reproduced on the stage with 
something near to photographic naturalism ; 
middle-class speech in the prissy accents 
of Kensington and the limited vocabulary 
of mothers calming their children; prose 
because poetry is difficult ; stars who will be 
interesting even if the play is not; and, for 
subject, an occasional “ problem” because 
theatre-goers like something to chew over 
and sometimes grow tired of chewing over 
their own homes and their own problems. 
This we call, with considerable restraint, the 
“picture frame” theatre; and it has as 
surely had the best of its day as has the 
society under which we live. 

To prove that once it was a natural form, 
native to the problems of its time and there- 
fore capable of great dramatic force, we 
have had in 1948 revivals of an early 
Priestley and a Shaw, Eden End and You 
Never Can Tell, fine plays both. To prove 
its utter inadequacy to the tumultous 
historical moment of change in which we 
now live, we had the new Priestley, Home 
is Tomorrow, and almost everything now 
running. 

Perhaps all one is saying is that the 
present financial set-up in the theatre is the 
perfect protection for and counterpart of 
a decaying, moribund form of dramatic art, 
that it is ideally suited to resist every sign 
of a radical change, and that it inevitably 
means the production of plays of little 
interest outside the middle class. At best, 
as in Huxley’s The Giaconda Smile or 
Sartre’s Crime Passionnel, it can only throw 
us the intellectual’s pitiable hysteria. 

That the theatre itself—that is, those 
people whose heart and-soul-.and livelihood 
a.e.in it—is sick of. this stats of affairs-is 
clear enough. Cockpit, a play which siayed 
in the West End at least as long as many 
“safer” pieces, was significantly set in an 
empty theatre building. Its action destroyed 
every current theatrical convention, and yet, 
by being destructive only, could only give 
us that same message of despair: “the old 
society won’t work, the old morality won’t 
work’ was reinforced curiously by the 
technical suggestion that “the old theatrical 
conventions won’t work.” No new con- 
vention, no truly creative invention was 
offered here. But there were other signs. 


————— ann 


*This statement applies to British theatrical 
production only, and even at that is 
admittedly London-bound. Productions at 
Stratford, Bristol, Glasgow Unity and in many 
of the country’s better Reps come from a 
quite different financial complex, and can 
seriously be treated as works of dramatic art. 
Chiefly because reviews of the year do not 
often do so, this article is concerned to 
examine the conditions in which the vast 
majority of plays are put on British stages, 
rather than to pick out the occasional dramatic 
achievements possible where these conditions 
do not apply. 


We had work from three fine, living 
poetic dramatists: Christopher Fry (The 
Lady's Not For Burning at the Arts, a 
private club theatre), James Law Forsyth 
(The Bronze Horse on the Third Pro- 
gramme), and Donagh MacDonagh (Happy 
as Larry from the Mercury, a private club 
theatre, to the West End for a brief spell). 
There is no shortage of stars, as opposed 
to managements, whose wish to appear in 
plays by these writers is known: Olivier, 
Richardson, Guiness, Pamela Browne and 
Marius Goring are among them. There is 
no shortage of designers to mount them in 
exciting, other-than-Kensington set: Michael 
Warre (Richard II and Saint Joan for the 
Vic and Cockpit for the London Mask) and 
Tanya Moisiewitsch (The Cherry Orchard 
for the Vic and The Beggar's Opera for 
Covent Garden) are two among many. And 
there is certainly no lack of interest in the 
exciting experiments which these creative 
artists make. The trouble is that the middle 
class, to which this interest is by no means 
limited, has easiest access to the special 
theatres in which most of the experiments, 
except those at the Vic, are performed. 

So back one comes to the Old Vic’s 
whimper. 

Despite the exemptions from tax and the 
small subsidy which are available to it 
through the Arts Council, the Old Vic’s 
problems are precisely those of any commer- 
cial management: chiefly, how to guarantee 
houses full enough to defray a high rent 
without lowering the standards of produc- 
tion. To explain the last disastrous season 
in this way is neither to suggest it was 
inevitable nor to excuse the people respon- 
sible for it. (It is, however, interesting to 
note that the Bristol Old Vic, through having 
its theatre owned by a Trust and paying a 
fantastically low rent as a result, is the first 
Old Vic project since the war to turn in a 
profit on the year’s work.) But it seems 
quite clear that, through a fear of dropping 
house-receipts, a system was introduced 
some time ago of employing “star” names 
to fetch the public, just as a commercial 
management would do. It seems, too— 
perhaps because Uld Vic salaries are not 
very hign—that tne stars were then allowed 
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to choose their own plays, thus making the 
choice of repertory just as haphazard as 
elsewhere. We have thus seen stars coming 
and going at the Vic, never integrally a part 
of the company as they were during the 
Olivier-Richardson seasons. We have seen 
a succession of plays presented in no kind 
of order and as the result of no apparent 
policy, played by a company, many of whose 
lesser members were apt to leave in disgust, 
and to which it became increasingly impos- 
sible to attract the talents of leading figures 
in the theatre. For an example, not one 
major producer had been employed on any 
play in the last two seasons until Hugh Hunt 
produced The Cherry Orchard. 

The results have been none of that 
heightened dramatic tension which the 
earlier seasons taught us to expect of perfect 
teamwork, none of the experiment (there 
has not been a startlingly new play or 
version since Yeats’ Oedipus Rex in the 
second season), and little of the vigour that 
came of confidence. There has been a 
dispersal of every solid element except the 
bobby-soxers in a unique audience born of 
the stress of war. 

Whatever the meaning of the new appoint- 
ments, made presumably to restore the 
company from these recent disasters, they 
certainly do not yet mean the adoption of 
a clear-cut policy. Llewellyn Rees, until now 
Drama Adviser to the Arts Council (whose 
policy gives equal financial preference to 
Shakespeare and Daphne du Maurier), is 
to be the Administrator (whatever that may 
mean), and Hugh Hunt, until now the 
successful director of the Bristol Old Vic, 
director of the next season. If we had 
more theatres like it, the matter would be 
different. We might have a Shakespeare 
Theatre, or a Satirical Theatre, another for 
the performance of translated plays, and so 
on. As it is, the Old Vic must provide us 
with all these varieties of dramatic art in 
one building—for no one else can be relied 
upon to provide any of them. The costs 
involved in such an undertaking are far 
larger than any a commercial management 
undertakes, and the financial risks con- 
sequently greater. If the Government could 
afford to buy Covent Garden for the opera, 
it can surely afford, say, His Majesty’s for 
the theatre. But wherever the plays are to 
be produced, and whatever the risks there 
must be some policy back of their choice. 
There might be a Shakespeare, a new play, 
a translation, and one other from the vast 
heritage wf English drama in every season. 
But at any rate some minimal policy of the 
kind is essential, and is far more important 
than throwing out one set of individuals and 
appointing another in its place. 

There is little but rumour to go on for 
1949; but let us hope at least that the Old 
Vic finds itself with policy and soon, that 
Olivier, Gielgud and Guiness appear early 
in their new plays, that the as yet vaguely- 
projected companies of Marius Goring and 
Michael Warre get under way, that Saint 
Denis’s experimental Old Vic company at 
the New Cut is allowed at last to budge into 
activity ; in fact that somewhere, somehow, 
some elements of the properly explosive 
forces in the theatre are allowed to go off 
in the face of all conventions. 
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FILMS 


TWELVE MILLION POUNDS 
IN THE RED 


MOVIES IN 1948 


By Victor Small 


“THE BIGGEST ROMP OF ALL—THE RANK 
Organisation—is now being drastically cur- 
tailed, production expenses are being cut and 
austerity lies ahead. It looks as if the slogan 
will be ‘Box Office at all costs.’ This is a 
bad outlook. ... It means that the Wardour 
Street boys will have more to say than ever 
as to what you will see in two-thirds of 
the big cinemas of Britain. And Ill leave 
you to guess where that will take the 
British film.” Thus wrote Richard Winning- 
ton in an article reviewing the year’s films 
on December 27, 1947. 

And where did that slogan take us? 
Leaving consideration of the quality of the 
films produced by it aside for the moment, 
did this much-vaunted retrenchment and 
box-office pandering lead to a prosperous, 
fully-employed industry a year later? Did 
our producers seize the opportunity given 
them by the dollar-saving restrictions on the 
importing of American films ? Did they 
react with intelligent initiative to the higher 
exhibitor’s quota or to the additional 
incentive of the Government’s offer of 
finance to independents? For answer, go 
to any one of the technicians whose bread 
and butter depends on a thriving film 
industry. One out of every four was unem- 
ployed at the end of 1948; not altogether 
surprising in face of the fact that just half 
of the studios in which they should have 
been working were closed down. There are, 
of course, abundant face-saving apologias 
from the various branches of the industry 
for this tragic state of affairs—the cold war 
against British films in the States, the 
mistaken policy of expensive prestige pro- 
ductions, the falling box-office receipts 
coupled with rising production costs, etc., 
etc. But this is not just one more of the 
recurrent crises which have afflicted the 
British film industry since the early 1930's. 
This is a very major crisis; its roots are 
in the vertical monopoly which has been 
allowed to grow up in an industry which is 
fundamentally unstable economically, and 
more vitally at the moment in a foreign 
policy which has made us and most of 
Europe the poor children of Wall Street. 
How else can be explained the calculated 
strangulation of an industry not only by 
those across the Atlantic whose grip on 
certain branches of film-making and dis- 
tribution in England is strong enough to 
throttle if need be, but also, hardly less 
overtly, by those leaders over here who, to 
the layman at least, would appear to benefit 
by speeding every available film worker 
into action with the utmost dispatch and 
efficiency ? 

These are the fundamentals of the crisis 
which is going to affect your cinema-going 


The shape of things to come, p. 122. 


during the coming year. There is another 
basic factor which is appropriate to this 
article ; both Elstree and Hollywood are in 
danger of falling into a grave which the 
policy-makers have been digging for films 
ever since they decided that the production 
of motion pictures was not an art but an 
industry, and that their stupendous pros- 
perity depended on the continued efficacy 
of a formula whose injection apparently 
guaranteed them the riches of at least the 
English-speaking world for as long as they 
offended none of their 100 million-odd 
weekly patrons. But you can’t fool all the 
people all the time. And if, by un- 
scrupulous commercialisation and by politi- 
cal and artistic purge you effectively destroy 
all creative vitality among film-makers, an 
increasing majority of cinema-goers will 
cease to be mesmerised by a product in 
the making of which the standard of values 
is epitomised by ‘“ What’s it matter as long 
as it makes money.” 

The quotation at the beginning of this 
article comes from a recently published 
collection of the drawings and film criticism 
of Richard Winnington.* For those 
interested in the production and appre- 
ciation of films, the publication of this book 


“Drawn and Quartered, by Richard Winnins- 
ton, (The Saturn Press, 12/6.) a 


These two illustrations are taken 


from Richard  Winnington’s 
book, reviewed here. 
“Were not monopolists, are 
we?” 
J. Arthur Rank to Joseph A. 
Rank. 
is a stimulating and inspiring event. 


Through all the chicanery, ballyhoo and 
sheer unadulterated publicity which goes 
by the name of film criticism, Winnington’s 
writing has for five years ploughed an 
incisive furrow ; alone in the national Press 
with three or four honourable exceptions. 
He is probably the only critic whose 
judgment on their efforts technicians them- 
selves value highly. And they value his 
criticism not so much for its pungency, its 
wit or its depth of artistic sensibility, but 
because he is obviously a friend and lover 
of the medium with which they are work- 
ing ; an ardent enthusiast for that medium’s 
potentialities for art instead of profit, and 
a constructive analyst of their attempts to 
use it as such, if and when they have the 
chance. ‘Film is an art that nobody will 
let grow up. Its creators in the screen’s 
short history have done no more than fur- 
ther it into luxurious adolescence in which 
condition it will remain just as long as 
politics, finance and, more importantly, 
technique rule the artist.” Just because film 
is an adolescent art it sorely needs critics 
of integrity, and because it is relatively so 
young and so intensively commercialised it 
lacks intelligent and critical protagonists. 
This is why, unfairly among his admirers, 
Winnington’s writings have occasionally 
been accorded disproportionate weight. 
Such adulation does not detract from their 
value where clear-thinking is a rarity, it 
only underlines the writers unique 
responsibility. 

In this collection the reviews cover only 
the first half of 1948, going back to a piece 
on Millions Like Us written in 1943. For 
the six months of last year Winnington has 
included notices of the only two really 
significant American films of the year, 
Gentleman’s Agreement and _ Crossfire ; 
incidentally, by misprint or error, both these 
pre-purge essays on anti-Semitism are 
attributed to Elia Kazan in one article, 
whereas Edward Dmytryk was in fact 
finally ostracised for directing Crossfire. 
The rest from Hollywood, with two 
reputable exceptions, was what one might 
expect from an industry which has either 
jailed or expelled so many of its best 
creative technicians. The full impact of the 
Christmas, 1947, crisis-edicts to the British 
industry has not yet been felt by the cinema- 


goer; this time next year we may expect 
much worse as a result of current policy. 
There have been some dreadful examples 
of quickie technique but these have been 
mitigated to some extent by the calculated 
extravagance of Sir Alexander Korda. His 
contributions, brilliant, distinguished, com- 
petent and rank bad showed no signs of 
austerity in production costs and possibly 
might have been better films if their creators 
hadn’t been given the whole of the earth 
to play with. But let’s be really grateful for 
two at least; Mine Own Executioner was 
the first adult film dealing with psychiatry, 
and Fallen Idol was probably the best piece 
of film craftsmanship of the year achieved 
anywhere. There were some obvious hang- 
overs of the pre-austerity days from the 
Rank studios, too; Hamlet, Oliver Twist 
and Scott of the Antarctic, to take three of 
the most successful, and expensive pieces. 
And beneath these five ? One or two small 
unpretentious films of considerable merit, 
several even costlier productions which 
failed and which at the scripting stage could 
never have looked like succeeding, some 
near-misses, and dozens and dozens of 
routine mediocrities. 

Fallen Idol and Hamlet deserve to be 
judged by the highest standards of film- 
making irrespective of time or place. It 
would be wholly unreasonable to expect 
ourselves to achieve such heights very 
often. But the tragic fact remains that the 
average standard falls so very far below this. 
Technical competence increases each year 
and becomes more general; films from our 
studios become as slick and glossy as the 
best from Hollywood-——and as empty. “At 
no period of the cinema’s history were films 
so flat and efficiently uncinematic. In their 
off-guard moments members of the 
hierarchy of ace film directors who are 
powerful enough to choose their own films 
indiscriminately curse the cameraman, the 
art director, the script writer, the executive. 
Conscious of inhabiting an artistic cul-de- 
sac, they forbear to look within themselves, 
to acknowledge that they are like conductors 
of wonderfully well-drilled orchestras who 
cannot find any new or worthwhile music to 
play. They will argue that nobody will listen 
to it if they found it, that nobody would 
back it. But the incontrovertible fact is that 
they do not look for it or have become too 


atrophied by success to recognise or fight for 
it.’ Here is Winnington at his most ruth- 
less, and because he is oversimplifying an 
essentially valid criticism, he is unfair. To 
talk of the hierarchy of directors powerful 
enough to choose their own films is to give 
a very false impression; to certain know- 
ledge there are only two such individuals 
and they are by no means as powerful as is 
implied. The flat dreary competence of our 
films cannot so easily be laid at the door of 
a few hypothetical individuals though the 
machine is rapidly killing the fight still left 
in those creative artists who continue to 
struggle. The general picture is appallingly 
bad but it would be equally unjust to dismiss 
the remaining fifty odd films produced last 
year without some recognition of the few, 
admittedly very few courageous attempts to 
rise above the prevailing mediocrity. Robert 
Hamer’s It always Rains on Sundays was 
one such; so, not so successfully was The 
Small Voice. Not masterpieces by a long 
chalk but such films had values and virtues 
that no conveyor-belt formula can ever 
achieve. 

Movies have always been made for the 
million; perhaps out of struggle and 
crisis, perhaps even despite the political 
manceuvring and the creative strangulation 
of the giants that at present control it, the 
developing critical standards of those 
millions will eventually help movie-makers 
fully to inherit the potentialities of their art. 


RADIO 


RADIO ROUND-UP 


By James Page 


PUBLIC CRITICISM OF THE B.B.C. FALLS INTO 
two main groups. Political speakers attack 
the Corporation on the grounds of its status 
as an institution. They point out that, 
though it receives financial backing from 
public money and is responsible for the 
enlightenment and entertainment of millions 
of listeners (who have automatically 
accepted it as a very large and influential 
segment of their everyday lives), yet it has 
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no form of democratic control whatsoever, 
and is theoretically independent of any 
outside influence. Radio critics, on the 
other hand, are concerned with the lack of 
development exhibited in this new art 
form, and the obvious paucity of ideas 
existing in its choice of programmes. 
Most of them have remarked on the rapid 
deterioration in new radio-drama and have 
expressed concern at the lack of any 
positive policy in the propagation of ideas. 

This must be qualified by reference to 
those critics of both types whose own 
political viewpoint inspires them to accuse 
the Corporation of bias eithé 
or Right according to their own 


The object of these remarks is to 
the relationship between the two main 
characteristics outlined above. 


To do this it is necessary to look for a 
moment at the history of the B.B.C. In 
1927 the conduct of broadcasting in the 
United Kingdom was transferred to a public 
corporation with Sir John Reith as its 
Director-General. He was a man to whom 
respectability was the cardinal virtue, and 
he chose his staff direct from universities 
and public schools where possible. The 
results were two-fold. First, that the vast 
majority came from the middle and upper 
classes, and secondly, that nearly all had 
had no previous experience in the entertain- 
ment world. This latter feature may have 
been an advantage at the time since they 
were concerned with an entirely new art- 
form where pre-conceived ideas might have 
constituted a limitation. However, this 
practice has left a hangover, and even now 
many important posts in the Corporation 
are filled by personnel who come straight 
from an academic world remote from the 
sphere of entertainment. 


The emergency created by the war did 
much to inject new life into an old and 
staid institution as personnel were required 
in a hurry, and there being little time for 
the training of new recruits, talent and 
energy was drawn from the outside pro- 
fessional worlds of music, theatre and 
journalism. Since the war, however, much 
of this new blood has found the stilted 
conventional atmosphere of a _ public 
corporation too stifling for them and have 
left. 

Now one of the outstanding aims of the 
Charter granted the B.B.C. (and, in partic- 
ular, one of the pet ambitions of Sir 
John Reith) was the attainment of 
complete “independence.” This created an 
ideological vacuum which allowed full play 
to the prejudices of the more powerful 
members of the staff. Since, as previously 
stated, most of these were drawn from the 
upper and middle classes, the inference is 
obvious. 

In addition, it is a commonplace that the 
art of an old and dying system is itself 
dead. The only real and virile contributions 
come from the rebels. Rebels, however, are 
the last people to be acceptable to the 
B.B.C. and, as a consequence, the exploita- 
tion of the medium of radio becomes 
increasingly unadventurous. Only those 
writers whose work was either so well 
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known or so perfectly radiogenic that they 
could not be ignored, were able to break 
into, and make full use of, the “blind” 
art. 


Writers such as Louis MacNeice, Edward 
Sackville-West and Henry Reed were able 
to produce memorable radio works of the 
CalibréusOfe. lhe. Darke, Lower; ae lbe 
Rescue”? and “ Moby Dick.” In such pro- 
grammes we have been afforded a glimpse 
of what can really be achieved in radio. 
Features department alone, largely because 
the war brought even the B.B.C. face to 
face with realities, has been able to exploit 
the possibilities of radio as a means of 
holding up a mirror-to events. 


The classics, of course, have been con- 
sidered “safe,” so that there have been 
notable productions of Shakespeare, Shaw, 
Ibsen, Strindberg, Chekhov and _ others. 
But what is needed most of all is a chance 
for new and virile writers to express them- 
selves and their reactions to society in a 
new art-form whose potentialities have been 
barely touched. 


The particular conditions pertaining to the 
British Isles have been favourable to the 
development of a skill and coverage which 
is one of the best in existence. The tech- 
nical quality of radio in this country is 
second to none. The “presentation” 
technique, however, is one of the worst in 
the world. The root of this defect also 
can be found in the B.B.C.’s absurd claim 
to be “independent.” Such is their horror 
of being in any way connected with the 
ideas contained in any particular pro- 
gramme, that broadcasts are presented with 
the air Pontius Pilate must have had when 
he washed his hands. One can almost hear 
the announcers being instructed to “Say 
what is coming and make it clear that what 
happens after that is no concern of ours!” 


This attitude leads inevitably to an 
appearance of complete disinterest and this 
in turn leads to the encouragement of a type 
of “background” listening which is detri- 
mental to standards all round. Radio, as 
much as any other art, needs audience 
participation. Deliberately to develop an 
attitude of mind, which accepts the wireless 
aS a permanent setting for domestic life, is 
deliberately to lessen the chance of it ever 
having a real artistic significance. The 
quality of music-broadcasts, for instance, 
ceases to be important if the attitude 
adopted demands no more than that they 
don’t impinge too much on conversation! 
The difficulties under which the music 
planners must labour in these conditions 
are obvious. 


None of this is to say that there have 
not been serious and successful attempts to 
exploit the full possibilities of radio. In 
addition to the dramatic achievements 
already mentioned, there have been con- 
structive efforts in other spheres. From time 
to time a trend in talks, music or variety 
has shown that somewhere, someone has 
had an idea and has forced it into the pro- 
grammes. “The Plain Man’s Guide to 
Music” and the new series on Light Music 
are typical examples of what can be done 
but (dare T suggest ?) it is harder to recog- 


nise a policy in music than in the spoken 
word, and therefore less likely that anyone 
will take fright and suppress it. Such signs 
of a definite and constructive policy are 
usually the results of one man’s efforts, and 
sooner or later that one man gives up the 
unequal battle and either resigns or returns 
to the monotonous policy of trying to 
offend no one. 

I have tried to show that starting from a 
premise of socially restricted recruitment 
and political and artistic ‘“ independence” 
inevitably leads to the spineless use of a 
medium, and that, particularly in a worn- 
out social system, lack of courage gives 
rise to a rejection of fresh ideas. It follows 
from this, that the deterioration in the 
standard of broadcasting in this country 


stems directly from the set-up of the 
organisation responsible. Criticism will 
always have its effect, and within the 


present system it is still possible to achieve 
positive and progressive results, but for a 
permanent improvement in the use of radio 
it is essential that the B.B.C. should be 
forced to take more responsibility for its 
programmes and to be itself responsible to 
its public. Those who remember the 
struggle to get so small a contact with the 
listeners as is provided by Listener Research 
will realise what a problem this presents. 

No virile use of radio as an art will 
result until the B.B.C. is compelled to state 
its artistic policy and have it publicly 
endorsed. 


RECORDS 


By Thomas Sharp 


ALTHOUGH GRAMOPHONE COMPANIES 
continue to issue new versions of standard 
works, the 4th Symphony of Tchaikovsky 
and the “ Great” C major of Schubert out- 
standing among recent publications, I have 
chosen four less familiar works for con- 
sideration this month. If music written 
during the last fifty years is ever to get a 
hearing in the concert hall, it will be due 
mainly to the demands of those who have 
spent their hours in repeated hearings of 
such works as these. Only in this way can 
the initial problems of new styles and idioms 
be overcome. 


COLUMBIA DX1537-8. KaBALEvsSky: The 
Comedians. 


THESE TWO DISCS GIVE TEN NUMBERS FROM 
what I take to be a ballet suite by the 
Soviet composer. The New York Phil- 
harmonic Symphony Orchestra is conducted 
by Efrem Kurz, once one of the conductors 
of the Ballets Russes, now in charge of the 
Houston Symphony Orchestra in Texas. 
The music shows no modern tendencies, 
and might have been written by a con- 
temporary, or even a precursor, of 
Tchaikovsky. But it has little of the charm 
and none of the genius of the Casse-Noisette 
Suite, for example, and, although per ps 


adequate for a simple ballet, will not bear 
many performances on the gramophone. 
We can expect something better than this 
from the U.S.S.R. 


COLUMBIA LX1130-2. 
Janos Suite. 


THIS MUSIC JIS TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OLD, AND 
my excuse for including it among the less 
familiar works is that, even now, we hear 
it rarely in the concert hall. And yet it is 
immensely superior to the Kabalevsky suite 
mentioned above, and, although in no way 
likely to shock the listener, will keep him 
continually interested, if not fascinated, with 
new ideas and sonorities. This is not the 
Hungarian music that gipsies have made 
famous ; Kodaly went back to the original 


KopaLy: Hary 


sources of his country’s folk-music, and 
his idiom may be taken as authentic. The 
conductor, Eugene Ormandy, is of Hun- 


garian birth, and with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra gives a handsome version of this 
highly coloured music. 


PARLOPHONE R20563-5. SZYMANOWSKI: 
Violin Concerto No. J, Op. 35. 

THIS IS AN OVERCROWDED RECORDING, IN 
which the full orchestra produces a sound 
of which the component parts can seldom 
be distinguished, although lightly-scored 
passages are satisfactory enough. 
Szymanowski’s music is intense and vital, 
not easy to come to grips with at first, but 
repaying the serious attention it deserves. 
Gregor Fitelberg is an expert in the inter- 
pretation of his compatriot’s work, and 
holds the most important position as con- 
ductor in Poland. Eugenia Uminska, a 
violinist litthe known in England, gives a 
capable performance of this Concerto, 
which presents many difficulties, technical 
and intellectual. The Philharmonia 
Orchestra supplies the orchestral part, not 
as a mere accompaniment, but belonging 
integrally to the whole work. 


COLUMBIA LX1124-9. RaveL: 

et les sortiléges. 
RAVEL’S LITTLE OPERA TO A CHARMING 
libretto by Colette is produced here in a 
special edition by the French broadcasting 
organisation. The orchestra is its own 
Orchestre National, which has just returned 
from an extensive tour of the United States, 
and the conductor, Ernest Bour. The singers 
include Nadine Sautereau and Yvonne le 
Marc ’Hadour, and the results are excellent. 
The recording gained the Grand Prix des 
Disques, 1948, and well-deserved it, for the 
diction, the orchestral playing and _ the 
quality of reproduction are all that one 
could ask. The work is sung in French, 
and this may prove a handicap in this 
country, but Columbia have issued an 
analytical nete with English stage direc- 
tions added to the French text which will 
be a help. Ravel might have had the 
gramophone in mind when he wrote this 
delicious trifle, for it is difficult to see how 
this story of a bad-tempered little boy, 
reformed by the spells cast on familiar 
objects in his room, could succeed as an 
opera. If it did, it might become France’s 
Peter Pan. 


L’Enfant 


ARNOLD ROSE 


The Negro in 
AMERICA 


This book is a condensed version 
of one of the most important 
sociological works of our time, 
Professor Gunnar Myrdal’s AN 
AMERICAN DILEMMA. Of this 
book, now unobtainable . here, 
Sinclair Lewis has said: “It is the 
bible of the whole world, white or 
black, that is anxious about the 
Negroes, that wants to know what 
they are really like and what is to 
become of them.” 

Dr. Arnold Rose collaborated 
with Professor Myrdal in preparing 
the material for AN AMERICAN 
DILEMMA. His new version 
finely preserves the essence of the 
original. 


Publication Jan. 20. 2's; nets 


SECKER & WARBURG 


Kduard 


VAN BEINUM 


will conduct a 


BEETHOVEN CYCLE 
at the ROYAL ALBERT HALL with the 


London 
Philharmonic 


Orchestra 
Thursdays at 7.30 p.m. 


January 27th, 1949 
Overture, Egmont 
Equali for Four Trombones 
Symphony No. 1 in C ; 
Symphony No. 3 in E flat (Eroica) 
February 3rd 
Overture, Leonora No. 2 
Violin Concerto in D 
Symphony No. 2 in D 
Soloist : GIOCONDA DE VITO 
February 10th 
Overture, Lecncra No. | 
Rondino for Wind Instruments 
Symphony No. 4 in B flat 
Symphony No. 5 in C minor 
February 17th 
Overture, Leoncra No. 3 
Symphony No. 6 in F (Pasteoral) 
Symphony No. 7 in A 
February 24th 
Symphony No. 8 in F 
Symphony No. 9 in D minor (Choral) 
Soprano: MAIDI ARNOLD 
Contralto: 


Bass: WILLIAM PARSONS 
LONDON PHILHARMONIC CHOIR 
(Chorus Master: Frederic Jackson) 

TICKETS : 
Subscription (S Concerts) booking open 
now : 53/9, 45/-, 33/9, 27/1, 17.11, 13/4 
Sing'e concert (booking opens Jan. 20th): 
1 -, 0) sy 7/6, 6/-; 4/-, 3/-. 
From Box Office, Royal Albert Hall (KEN 
8212); Channell’s. 50, New Bond St., W.1 
(MAY 7600) ; and agents. 


An important new work 


THE ORDINARY 
GERMAN 


A Gathering of Memories 
By Harowtp PICTON 


Cloth 7s. 6d. 


The author of this book spent many 
years in Germany. He: recalls the 
men and women he has met, those 
with whom he has lived and worked. 
Through two wars and their aftermath 
he was one of thcse helping to build 
bridges between the German people 
and ourselves. 
An American publisher says: 
“ Obviously the author knows Germany 
and its people thoroughly. avis 
Picton’s first-hand record of events 
makes good reading.” 


EUROPE’S SUICIDE 
IN GERMANY 


By T1rpoR MENDE 
Cloth 6s. 


Commander Young, in 
Gordon’ Schaffer’s book 
Zone” in the Central 
Observer and the Railway Review, 
brackets it with this book. which he 
calls * Tibor Mende’s remarkable book.” 


reviewing 
“ Russian 
European 


Two books on building 


THE BUILDING 
INDUSTRY 


A Criticism and a Plan for the Future 
By Harry BARHAM 
Cloth 5s. 


“Taken altogether, this book requires 
careful study.”—The Architect. 
“The book is a challenge.’—Mr. Tom 
Braddock, M.P., F.R.1.B.A. 


MAN THE BUILDER 


By RICHARD CorpockK AND HARRY 
HEUMANN 
Foreword by Harold Wilson, M.P., 
President of the Board of Trade. 
Coloured cover and 4-page Art 
Supplement. 2s. 6d. 


A sketch of the building industry in 
its human aspects. 


Illustrations include a comparison 
between builders at work in the 13th 
Century and to-day. 


“A most useful study.’”—Forward. 


China is hot news today 


CHINA 


By Dr. NEVILLE WHYMANT 
Cloth 5s, Boards 3s. 6d. 


‘““There have been a large number of 


books on China published in the 
English language during the last 150 
years ... but it is doubtful whether 


any of them has given such good value 
for the purchase price as does this 
excellent effort produced by a first-rate 
authority on the _ subject.’—China 

Trade and Engineering. - 


St. Botolph Publishing Co. 
Limited 


lla, Kensington Church Street, 
London, W.8 


Associated British Picture Corporation Limited presents an Independent Sovereign Film 


SALLY STEPHEN KE DEREK NIGEL 
® 


RAY ° URRAY ARR * F ATRICK 


with 
BEATRICE CAMPBELL: SEYMOUR HICKS: YVONNE OWEN 


Based on the original play “The Paragon” by Roland and Michael Pertwee 


Screenplay by Michael Pertwee Produced by N. A. Bronsten 


Directed by Lance Comfort 
Werld distribution by Pathé Pictures, Ltd. 
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